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HE comes with laden hands and quiet eyes, 
Her utmost wish unto fulfillment brought, 
With robe of crimson and of emerald wrought, 

Within whose ample fold her treasure lies— 

Red apples, russet pears, the lusty dyes 
Of Tyrian grapes, deeper than monarchs sought 
From looms of old, ripe peaches that have caught 


Tints from the rose, and plums the children prize. 


And on the glory of ber braided hair, 


That shames the chestnut with its silken brown 


Of yellowing leaves, is twined a rustic crown, 


Jeweled with slender gentians frail and fair, 
Fringed, like the veiny lids that, drooping down, 


Hide, and reveal, her brown eyes’ beauty rare. 


Written for The Congregationalist 4) 
ISAAC OGPEN RANKIN 
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The Business Outlook 

The improvement in general trade contin- 
ues, extending to practically every branch of 
trade and industry. Judging from the pres- 
ent, a great period of prosperity seems to be 
close at hand. Basic conditions certainly in- 
spire confidence in the future, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that not in a decade have 
capitalists felt so confident as at the present 
time. The products of the soil are bringing 
good prices, there is no overproduction in any 
direction, counters are practically clear of 
goods, weak spots in the financial and mer- 
cantile organizations were eradicated in the 
panic of 1893 and succeeding years of severe 
depression, and commodity values are rising 
to a point where profits to the manufacturer 
and middleman are possible. 

These are the conditions which make Wall 
Street so optimistic and the stock market so 
active at steadily advancing quotations. The 
month just closed was the most active August 
ever known, with an enormous movement in 
grain, increased business in iron and steel, 
wool and woolens, lumber, hardware, shoes 
and leather. The cotton mills are operating 
on full time because of the good demand for 
their product. Wool has risen fifty per cent. 
in the last nine months, yet manufacturers 
are purchasing freely to replace that which has 
rapidly gone into consumption. 

In the stock market the bull speculation is 
almost crazy, but the end is not in sight. 
Some day there may be a sharp break as the 
result of overtrading on margins, but the un- 
derlying conditions are considered too sound 
to permit of such a decline being more than 
temporary. 


Canadian Happenings 

Montreal and Toronto have lately welcomed 
several important conventions whose mem- 
bers largely came from other lands. In the 
former city the American rabbis held their 
eighth annual conference and clearly showed 
their sympathy with the newer religious think- 
ing of the day. Following the Charities and 
Correction Conference came the Epworth 
League convention to Toronto, when, if the 
expected number of delegates was not real- 
ized, it was more than made up by the enthu- 
siasm of the thousands in attendance. Only a 
few days ago was concluded the annual meet- 
ing of the British Medical Association, when 
there gathered at the foot of Mount Royal 





many of England and America’s most emi- | 


nent physicians and surgeons, and discussed 
varied topies relating to the health of the 
physical man. 
The Diamond Jubilee 

Even yet are reminders of the occasion. 
The jubilee postage stamps, bearing the por- 
traits of her Majesty of 1837 and 1897, are still 
in circulation. The Victorian Order of Nurses 
is also being furthered with fair success. 
Contributions have been general in the Do- 
minion, and from the United States liberal 
amounts have been forwarded by Canadians 
who are interested in the work. One of the 
first to respond was Sir Roderick Cameron of 
New York, with a subscription of $1,000. 


Gold Discoveries 

Canada is, of course, very much interested 
in her gold possessions of the Klondike, but 
the timely warnings of hardship and famine 
have prevented any unnatural rush for the 
frozen North. Still, from different places con- 
siderable numbers have gone, and miners are 
said to be leaving Rossland and other mines 
of British Columbia for the richer stores of 
the Yukon. Plans, too, are being suggested 
for easier access to the Klondike, and it is 
possible that before another season a new 
Canadian route by Hudson Bay westward and 
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northward will be in process of construction. 
Strong demands are also being made for gov- 
ernment control of the mines for public ben- | 
efit as against private speculation, but in this | 
respect the Klondike is going the way of other | 
gold fields both past and present. 


The Dingley Tariff 

A much discussed question in the Canadian 
press has been the Dingley Bill. The disfavor 
which greeted the McKinley tariff of some | 
years ago is unknown in connection with the 
recent measure. After the McKinley Bill | 


there was a very perceptible decrease in the | 


prices of many Canadian products. It has 
not been so with the Dingley measure. There 


is a reason for this. After the enactment of 
the McKinley tariff the Dominion trade grad- | 
ually became diverted across the sea, so that 
the exports to the United States remain about 
what they were ten years ago, while to Great 
Britain there has been an increase of sixty 
per cent. It seems a pity that the two coun- 
tries which are each other’s natural markets 
should be both so blockaded as to make a | 
mutually beneficial exchange of products al- 
most impossible. J.P. G. 


Important Coming Meetings 


Massachusetts Sunday School a iation, Annual State 
Convention, Fitchburg, Oct. | 
American Board, New ven, Ct. , Oct. 12-15. 
Prison Congress, Austin, Tex., Oct. 16-20. 
sno ,, issionary Assoc jation, Minneapolis, Minn., 
= B 


W, -C, T. U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 
2 9 

Open and Institutional Church League, Annual Con- 
vention, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 26, 27. 

Woman's Home } issionary Association, Boston, Oct. 

Woman’s Board of Missions, New London, Ct., Nov. 33. 





BREVITY is the soul of wit. Therefore we say 
take Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam first, last | 
and always when there is any tendency to throat or | 
lung soreness or irritation. It is the best remedy 
on earth for coughs and bronchial troubles. Sold at 
all druggists. 


FLEMISH BEAUTY.—One of the most interesting 
exhibitions in this city is drawing to a close. For 
some time there has been on view at the Paine | 
warerooms on Canal Street a collection of repro- 
ductions of old Flemish furniture of the fifteenth 
century—monastery chairs, candelabra, ete.; as 
each piece was for sale at the price of ordinary 
furniture of today, it is not surprising that less than 
twoscore pieces of the once great collection now 
remain unsold. . If any of our readers want to make 
a good purchase, we advise them to see this Flemish 
collection before it is dispersed. 


| Real Estate ...........seccsccces 
| United States Stocks 
| State Bonds. 


| Rail Road Stocks...... 
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Light for 
Street and 
Driveway. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN Co's 
Tubular Globe. Street Lamp 
is equal to the best gas light. 
Will not blow out, smoke, or 
Can be set by wick regu- 






freeze. 
lator to burn from four to sixteen 
hours. yet perfect. 
Burns four hours for one cent. 


Buy it of your dealer, He has it, or can 

get it if you insist. Send for our complete 
lamp catalogue. Mention this paper. 
STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Is cheap, 





Eighty-Seventh Semi-Annual | Statement, Jan.,1897. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks ....... _ Ae ere eck: 


eat 032 86 









City Bonds.... 
Rail Road Bon 
Water Bonds .... 

Gas Stocks and Bonds 


ly 624, 495.00 
83, 500.00 

on sbevescacsscbas 115,925.00 
abdecseawakenusene 2,476,595.00 
311,500.00 
85,150.00 


Bank Stocks ........... 
REUSE OO. BEOORS 20 .sccciccccccscccotceveeese 


| Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on 

BRON MUD io nos concise cake beh tarentasoans 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand..... 
— uncollected and in hands of 


423,786.71 
183,100.00 


602,866.76 
55,678.34 
#10,362,224.39 





COS CMRI os ip sivicbeses cc'ce cyccencactuba %3,000,000.00 


Reserve Premium Fund................. 80,827.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 735,128.68 
POS ONE 5 ois sod yn skeen den sersevas .. 2%, 846,268.71 

$10,362,224.39 


. HEAL Doe President. 
s. i. show. B Ns} Vice- Presidents. 
ear OW, T. B. GREENE, Secretaries. 

i. d ERRIS, A’ M. BU RTIS, Ass’t Secrelaries. 


NEw YORK, aes 12, 1897. 





oO Absolutely Safe Municipal Security. Bought 

largely by best Banks and Trust Companies 

© Write for details. ROBERT E. STRAHORN 
ques & CO., Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 








MAGEE GRAND RANGE. 
THINGS TO BE 


and heating apparatus for half 





THERE IS 


COMFORT, 
CONVENIENCE 


AND 


SATISFACTION 


IN USING A Pi | ae SY 
“MAGEE” sorrasreraer 
MAGEE BOSTON HEATER. 
That to have supplied housekeepers throughout the country with cooking 


demand, stamp them as goods of SUPERLATIVE MERIT. 
| That we guarantee perfect satisfaction with proper use. 
That it will pay you to examine these goods. 
Sold by leading dealers. Descriptive circulars free. 
) MAGEE FURNACE CO., Makers, 32-38 Union Street, Boston. 
Agencies: 86 Lake Street, Chicago; 27 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
d 








REMEMBERED: 


a century, with an eversincreasing 





RL. 
edt LARPETS 





FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 65 


WASHINCTON ST 
OPP.BOYLSTOM ST. 


ATMANU> JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS anD UPHOLSTERY, 


BOSTON. 
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Educational Educational 
THE QNGREGATIONALIST CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. MASSACH USETTS gf ore 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON 
AND BOSTON RECORDER Established 1855. 


| The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregattonalist, 1849 $ East 14TH STREET, N.Y. 
















































































THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
——— 4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Til.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 


CONTENTS Agency Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
































‘ake W ; , > s The 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa- 
Take No Thought For Your Life. Prof. A. B. tion address Prof. H. M. Scort, 520 W. Adams St., RE-OPENS SEPT. 7th, 1897. 
Bruce, D. D. 347 Chicago, Il. —_—_. 
the Function of the Prayer Meeting. Part I. | THE COURSE OF STUDY 
baie sa , P OH10, OBERLIN. -« : 
—_ Rev. Charles M. Sheldon 348 is thorough, complete and practical. Pupij|s are 


Congregational Spur Tracks and Parallels. Rey. OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. fitted for the duties and work of every-day ife, 


S Paice 
EDITORIAL: MAINE, BANGOR. 
Paragraphs 341 BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Mr. Mills’s Changed Position 342 Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
r \cademic Freedom 842 tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En. | 
The Test of Leleure 343 trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 1,9 A.M. For | 
The Test of Lets S4e catalogue or further information apply to 
The Responsibility of Strength 343 Prof. JOHN 8S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. | 
1 peggy — CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 
oto 
ee ng nea YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: - on id 
J ¥ , New Haven, Ct. Term opens Sept. 30. For cat- | 
Australia 346 alogues or information address Prof. G. B. STEVENS. | 
CURRENT THOUGHT 350 
n CONTRIBUTIONS: ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 
r September—cover poem. Isaac Ogden Rankin 337 CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. | 
| 
| 
| 








. . ‘ 63d year opens Sept. 22. With special advantages 
A — ~ pn ang a ease _ from the College and the Conservatory of Music. THE FACULTY 
The See Micah. Rey. am W. Jordan 349 E. I. BoSwWoRTH, Sec’y. cntetaeaa menan more tine twent teachers and 
aOns) assistants, elected with special reference to pro 


NEW YORK, AUBURN. 





A Worker’s Hymn—a selected poem 351 ficiency in each department. 

ranma 331 | AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. THE STUDENTS 
r c ie: " ¢ erm opens Wednesday, Sept. 15. Regular Course; . 

Her Birthday Verse. Abram Brown 351 Elective Courses; Special Lectures; Practical Aims. are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 
97. Needless Nerve Wear. Lily Kice Foxcroft 352 & . ee es rie eet of ee will and zeai. 

. y " 4 ane ecture in October. For information, write to | 

Home Hospitality for Young People. H. W. D. 352 HENRY M. BooTu, President, Auburn, N.Y. | THE DISCIPLINE 
86 rhe School Looking-glass. Frances J. Delano 352 | is of the highest order and includes valuable 
41 Parasols—a selected poem 353 CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. business lessons. 
we Plentiful Food for the Woman Student—a selec- HARTFORD 64th Year Opens THE PATRONAGE 
81 tion 353 eS 160? | 4s the ILABBGEST of any similar institution 


in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 


of this school for originality and leadershi~ and 


00 Closet and Altar a54 Unexeelied =~ THEOLOGICAL 


Tangles 354 ’ } '" | 
00 for College Graduates. 
00 What Can One Do’—a selection 354 | Full information on appli- SE Mw A NARY, 











MISCELLANEOUS: 


.00 Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 355 | cation to | i ituti f 
} alhgxps: — Prof. E.K. MITCHELL. HARTFORD, CT. | as being the Standard Institution of its 
san THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Sept. 19 356 was dvlonah naira ‘ | kind is generally acknowledged. 
74 y. . : C. E.—Topic for Sept. 19-25 356 MAINE SPECIAL COURSE. 3 
Notes 364 - Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
LITERATURE 358 MAINE, FARMINGTON. | Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES 362 
ve ee ~~; ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL | SITUATIONS | 
y Keg! 560 FOR BOYS. im business houses furnished pupils among 


the varied inducements toattend this school. 
































Bakiniaas tubiaon 338 Little Blue, Farmington, Me. THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
Canadian Happenings 338 Address A. H. ABBOTT (A. M.) & SON. A , 
ppening: | 608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
Important Coming Meetings 338 ee | & J : y 
a | cated and pu ly constructed. Office open 
Another Statement from Mr. Mills 350 NEW HAMPSHIRE | daily, from gtill2o’clock. Prospectus Post Fret, 
P solid thie 0 ee seaghinepoecege Ratan NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. . H. E. HIBBARD, Principal 
Samuel Ives Curtiss 357 | 
‘ > . . F Both 8 ° } “ 
The Foundations of Christian Education—a COLBY — bias Meataees Labaraiers, | Tabor For both sexes. Prepares for 
‘. selection 357 Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for | College and Scientific Institu- 
In and Around Boston 360 | High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. | Academy tions. Delightful Location. 
= The Unknown God 361 NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. | M i 9 Commodious Buildings. Full 
Our Readers’ Forum 361 marion equipment. Terms reasonable. 
¢ 5 
: Notices 362 THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. M : Send for Catalogue. 
Biographical 365 The 115th year begins Sept. 15,1897. Eighty Schol- | Mass. | DANA M. DusTan, Principal. 
Marriages and Deaths 365 arships awarded to students of high standing. For | subiccigeastesbnipniiietaariesmstnelaneatal 
— Eéieation : pon Catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
- , HARLAN P. ASIEN, Principal, Exeter, N H. 
Fresh Air Work in “the Heart of the Common- R ™ : ABBOT ACADEMY 
wealth ” 366 | For Young Ladies, Andover, Mass. Begins 
i MASSACHUSETTS its 69th year Sept. 16, 1897, offering enlarged oppor- 
Grateful Lepers 367 tunities; three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 
Liberty of Thought at Brown University 367 MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. — fitting cones, wr Re Css if rea re: ae. 
y : . ne “ ratory, gymnasium, art studios, library, reading anc 
What Makes a Church—a selection 367 GLENFELD SCHOOL. pi rene, ete.; superior accommodations in new 
' 








A College Propareters Home School for | and improved buildings, with electric lights, hot 
Girls. Opens Sept. 15. For particulars address water-heating, ete.; over 20 acres of lawns and 
Miss SARA B. MATHEWS, Box99, Auburndale, Mass. groves. Terms $400 per year. Address Miss LAURA 





S.WATSON, Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 


+ MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. selbitied Se eidiskh oeiieliiceees Ai 
HECONGREGATIONALIST - wEttestey Sctoot For Boys. | — sasscnvsnrm, nosros. 
ood place for health and Hard study. The schol-| GORDON MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 





A 
arthip sound and much attention given to detail. | 
died as EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. | Clarendon and Montgomery Sts., Boston. 

Se ee Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D. D.. President; Rey. F. L. 
, HU ; Chapell, Reside ‘ rtor; Rev. James M. Gray, 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 MASSACHUSETTS; BRADFORD. | pnepe PB yd y pore focuser ahi 
pearance BRADFORD ACADEMY. A condensed and efficient course of preparation for 
Founded 1803. For the aaueen ennnntion of young | men and women having a divine call to Christian work. 
Published every Thursday, women. Classical and Scientific course of study ; also | Interdenommational, evangelical, spiritual, practical. 


Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. | Ninth year opens Oct. 5,1897. Tuition free. For pro- 


At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Maas. =a address Rev. F. L. Chapell, at Flemington, N.J., 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE $3.00. MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. a = a strona — J 


Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FivE YEARS, $10.00. MISS HELOISE E. HERSEY MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 











IF PAYMENT 1S DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. will ~e 25 ape ee aye oR 
- % . . . p A. M. anc P.M. to receive candidates for admission 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. to her School for Girls. Circulars on application. HOWARD CEMINARY 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. Sept. 1, 1897. 
Mi s ‘we . 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents. MASsAcnusErTs, WorcESTER. West Bridgewater, Mass. 


MISS KISIBALL’S SCHOOL, ‘ ‘ 
Worcester, Mass. An English French and Ger- A Home School for Girls Masuntie to 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date man Home and Day School for Girls. 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, Music, | five miles from Boston. Excellent care and many advan- 
printed “ee the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted and Special Courses. Excellent gymnasium. Send tages. For circulars, address 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. for Illustrated Manual. R. W. GIFFORD, A. B., Principal. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost ———— ———__ : aR a. Na 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued : PORE ee “Sai 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection FOR HARVARD UNIVERSITY MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 


order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 3 ment ins jects: spec > 
take effect at the expiration of fre subscription. ’ Students prepared in all subjects; special courses in WH EATON SEMINA RY 


Laboratory, Chemistry and Physics for College and 








4 Te Ta LES EGE Medical School, Sept. 15. THE FRYE PRIVATE | FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- SCHOOL, 505 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston iv. oor on . 
. ; . ahs etait . ’ 7. Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sertion, 14 lines,to the inch, 1112 inches to the column. ~ sical” Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
peer gg Tide - omens * ee Be 50 ts MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
REAVING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowlin 
a line, each insertion, net. WORCESTER ACADEMY. alley, outdoor sports, careful pliysical training. Perfec 


Loe Ol modate conatinciin. How Belongs tall, sanitary semngenents. P nanny be influences. Beau- 

} 7 ‘of labor: * Manual | ’ | tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 

W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston seven groups of laboratories. Manual training. | In- | Fail term of 634 year begins Sept. 15, 1897. Illustrated 
RAE : - year begins Sept. 8,97, D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., | Prespectus. Address : , 

Entered us second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd | Prin., Worcester, Mass. * Rey. SAMUEL VY. CoLe, President, Norton, Mass. 
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YOUR BOY 


In these, his formative years, has become, perhaps, a 
source of anxiety to you. Not because he is more care- 
less or wayward than most boys at his growing age, for 
probably he is not. 

But you often feel that he makes too little of his | 
home life, while he seems to consider his hours at | | 
school incidental rather than essential. 

In a word he is * drifting.” 

That is, he is not intelligently, not deliberately, pre- | 
paring for the duties and responsibilities of manhood. | 

He has not learned to think. The school he attends | 
is a * misfit.” } 

A school is needed that will meet his requirements. 
A school that will be a home, and that will rouse him 
not only to think, but to love study, is 


THE CARLETON SCHOOL, 
I. N. CARLETON, Ph.D., Principal, 
Bradford, Mass. 


lake notice, this advertisement will not appear again. 








MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 


BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE, 

Formerly School for Christian Workers, Springfield, 
Mass. A band of Student Volunteers recently inves- 
tigated and decided upon the Institution. A P—_ 
nent Sunday schoo] man says: ** A few more years of 
such careful management and it will become recog- 
nized every where as a nec essity. It represents a great | 
and practical idea.” Three distinct courses in each 
of the Departments, Bible School and Missionary. 
Open to men and women of recognized ability and 
consecration. Fall term opens Sept. 8. Send for 
catalogue to the See’y, J. L. DIXON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Forty Courses : 


SCHOOL OF {ivtrature, Mr Oscar Fay 
EXPRESSION Adams; Voice 


Children’s Voices, “Ml Ss Foye; Clergymen, Rev. 

Binney Gunnison, A. B.; Reading as a Fine Art, | 
Mrs. Anna Baright Curry, and others. Regular courses 
and special classes, 1 to'15 hours a week Address or 
call for circulars, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 458 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL 
will read on a course for the School Library, Oct. 6, 8 
P.M. Tickets, 75 cents. | 
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New YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE. 


Wells College. 


This thoroughly | 
endowed institu 
tion now stands | 
among the first of 
the colleges for 
young women in | 
} this country. | 
} Founded in 18 
by Henry Wells. 
| Fea. (originagor of | 

he Wells- Fargo 
eoeene Co.), and 
subsequently the 
recipient of large | 
ifts from him and | 
co Mr. _— B. 
organ. © pro- | 
- gress of this col- 
lege has been rapid and it “has been constantly broaden- 
ing its field and raising its standard until it is now unsur- 
passed in its educational facilities. Young women who | 
intend taking a college course are invited to send for | 
the prospectus of Wells College, or if possible give it | 
a personal inspection. Address 
WILLIAM EVERETT WATERS, Ph. D., Pres. 








NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic = College Preparatory. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 





NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 

THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEITY | 
64th Wear. Prepares for Colleges and Govern- | 
ment Schools. Thorough business course. | 

all year. Fall term Sept.15. Col. L.H. ORLEMAN, 

Princ ipal, Peekskill, N. ¥. 





NEW YORK, FORT EDWARD. 

COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
Women and Girls. Established 1854. Regular 
and Elective Courses. Departments in Music, Art 
and Elocution. For illustrated catalogue address 
Jos. E. KING, D.D., President, Fort Edward, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY *'"?or novs 


Does your boy get the care and attention he should? 
FRANCIS H. BREWER, A. M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, t. 26th year. Primary, Academic 
and College | a. courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and | 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. | 








Greenwich Academy and | 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Superior teaching. Genuine home. Careful se- 
lection of pupils. High moral and intellectual 
cultivation. Special literary training. Individual 
attention. Three graduating courses. Unusually 
healthful and attractive situation. 72d year of 
academy and 18th of Home. 

J. H. Root, Principal. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 
neWoE DEPARTME T ST UNIVERSITY. 


T.A. 
yet FY “vor or information a address Elmer E. Bar- 
rett, LL. LL. B., Sec’y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago. 








MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA, NORTHFIEL D. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


_John Marmaduke. 


Northfield, Minn. Regular Cheastonl. Scientific | 


and Literary Courses. iberal Electives. Both 
sexes. Also an Academy which fits for any College 
and a School of Music. Thirty-first year opens 
Sept. 8. Send for Catalogue and information as to 
special advantages. JAMES W. STRONG, President. 
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E speak of the summer as a pe- 
YW riod of comparative religious in- 

activity. Itis that if crowded 
churches, thriving Sunday schools and in- 
cessant evangelistic work are the only 
signs of the Christian life. But we are 
glad to think of the large amount of quiet 
witness-bearing which has been going on 
outside of the customary channels of ex- 
pression. We do not believe that any 
large proportion of Christians are faith- 
less to their Master in the vacation sea- 
son. We have seen too much in this sin- 
gle summer of modest, consecrated service 
here and there in the mountains and by 
the shore. Unto more than one who 
reads this paragraph has come the un- 
speakable joy of helping another soul 
into fuller light and larger hope and 
love. We bring back from our vacation 
no richer fruitage than the mutual bless- 
ing which comes from touching other 
lives in the higher regions of human in- 
tercourse. 





It is announced that the Roman Cath- 
olic Bureau of Indian Missions at Wash- 
ington is to be discontinued. This indi- 
cates that the Catholic hierarchy is con- 
vinced that the paicy of Congress to 
make no more appropriations for Indian 
schools maintained by religious sects is 
permanent. This bureau, with Father 
Stephan at its head, has for many years 
worked skillfully and successfully with 
congressmen to secure public funds for 
Catholic schools on Indian reservations. 
The amounts annually appropriated for 
them much exceeded those for the schools 
of allotherdenominations. Since 1874 the 
bureau has received about $4,000,000 from 
the Government treasury. The methods 
of this institution and its success in se- 
curing public money suggested alarming 
possibilities to many who were consider- 
ing the relations between church and 
state in this country, and were the chief 
reasons why all other religious bodies re- 
fused to receive further aid from the 
Government for their Indian schools. 
Catholics and Protestants are now on an 
equal footing in this work, and it remains 
to be seen whether or not it will be main- 
tained as it should be by contributions 
from the churches. 
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There have been some indications dur- 
ing recent years that not a few of our 
educational institutions were subordinat- 
ing higher considerations to their insati- 
ate desire for growth in the attendance of 
students. It is gratifying now to see 
signs of a reaction. The faculty of Wil- 
liams College recently announced that it 
would be the policy of that institution 
hereafter to limit its student body to a 
definite and comparatively small number 
of students in order that both teachers 
and students may derive the greatest ben- 
efit from their mutual relations, and thus 
the college do its best work for society. 
Now comes the news that President Jor- 
dan of Leland Stanford, Jr., University 
has decided that all idle, dissipated and 
undeserving under-graduates of that in- 
stitution must be weeded out, and he has 
empowered the student body which regu- 
lates under-graduate affairs to request the 
withdrawal of all students whose presence 
for any reason seems to be undesirable— 
not limiting their authority solely to‘those 
found guilty of specific acts of immoral- 
ity or dishonesty—but extending it to 
those who are dissipated, profligate, tricky 
or foul of talk, even though no specific 
act of wrong-doing may be charged against 
them. Nor does President Jordan’s san- 
ity end there. He informs the commit- 
tee that they are even authorized to check 
the excesses of those students who, though 
morally above reproach, are physically 
and financially impoverished, but bent 
upon working their underfed and highly 
nervous bodies to such a degree that ner- 
vous prostration is sure to follow. 


Hon. Chauncey M. Depew is a clever gen- 
tleman, a fluent speaker, and sometimes 
may be counted upon to set forth with 
tolerable accuracy and graphic power the 
essential facts of any special period of 
American history to which he devotes his 
attention, or the qualities and traits of 
any man whose character he attempts to 
analyze in his popular way. But when at 
the meeting of the Rhode Island Society 
of the Sons of the Revolution, last week, 
he dealt with the character of Roger Wil- 
liams and the history of Rhode Island, it 
was not necessary for him to assert that 
Rhode Island in the colonial days “had 
religion with many sects and the Puritan 
commonwealth (Massachusetts) had one 
sect and no religion.’’ Such a statement 
is astriking rhetorical antithesis, but that 
it is far from the truth Dr. Depew well 
knows, as might be proved by quotations 
from the address he made a few years ago 
before the Boston Congregational Club 
when it celebrated Forefathers’ Day. 
The Puritan commonwealth had a the- 
ocracy and the Puritan, divines had a defi- 
nite and perhaps somewhat narrow theol- 
ogy, but to assert that there was no re- 
ligion either among the clergy or laity 
of the Puritan churches is to declare to 
the world one’s ignorance. Moreover, 
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no allowance is made for the fact that 
there were other than Puritan influences 
at work, forces that in time triumphed. 
There were Pilgrims as well as Puritans 
in colonial Massachusetts. But we re- 
member that that Boston address showed 
that Dr. Depew had failed to comprehend 
the distinction between those two bodies. 


A new university in the West excites 
no surprise. The interest in it arises 
from the fact that the East is expected to 
support it. We have heard from time to 
time of the Westminster University of 
Denver. More than one of our acquaint- 
ances have been offered a salary of $10,- 
000 to be its president, but none of them 
has ventured to accept the tempting of- 
fer. It does not as yet, so far as students 
are concerned, exist even on paper, as 
does theinstitution of which-Dr. Andrews 
of Brown is the new president. The 
Denver university, however, has for sev- 
eral years had a fine building with a 
high tower. With the return of good 
times a committee has started for the 
East to secure funds, and the trustees 
are talking of opening “the greatest and 
grandest’ university in the world next 
year. Denver has the ruins of two uni- 
versities, with sufficient buildings to serve 
as headstones. The Methodists have suc- 
ceeded in establishing one which is fairly 
flourishing. Not far away is the State 
University. The Rocky Mountain Uni- 
versity has a medical school in the city. 
Colorado College, a noble institution, is 
seventy-five miles distant. So far as 
names go Colorado, with its 500,000 in- 
habitants, is as well equipped education- 
ally as any State in the Union. But if 
Eastern givers want to plant new institu- 
tions there, why, this is a free country. 


The latest sensational device for win- 
ning the attention of the multitude to the 
proclamation of the gospel must be cred- 
ited to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Army, which, if reports from Asbury 
Park, N. J., are correct, last week intro- 
duced “living pictures”’ to audiences 
gathered there. Thus Rev. Grab-all-you- 
see, who, it is stated, began life as a sneak 
thief, appeared on the stage in the striped 
suit of a convict. And Mr. Hearty Mari- 
ner, sunerintendent of a mission for sea- 
men, dressed himself up in a suit of 
ragged clothing and appeared before the 
audience as adrunken sailor. Lieutenant 
Sad posed as an opium fiend and explained 
the method of smoking opium as it is 
practiced in the opium dens. It is not 
reported that any one committed murder 
or blasphemed in order to show to the 
audience how wicked men can be when 
they try to, but it is possible that, before 
this scheme dies the death that it must 
die in time, some zealous and realistic 
officer of the Church Army will see to it 
that the plan is carried to its logical 
conclusion. 
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Colonization schemes multiply these 
days. Mr. Debs has had his plans exten- 
sively described in the newspapers. Com- 
mander Booth-Tucker of the Salvation 
Army has quite a different scheme. It 
is to be worked out in Colorado. He 
suggests that for five million dollars 
10,000 families can be settled on 100,000 
acres of land and will soon become self- 
supporting. He has found a suitable site 
in the Arkansas valley, Colorado. Math- 
ematically, the problem seems simple 
enough. All that remains is to find the 
money and the families, and move them 
to the place and keep them there. Thus 
far in history colonization schemes have 
had little success, even temporary, unless 
the colonists were held together by strong 
racial, religious or political bonds. We 
do not expect to see in this country a 
self-supporting colony created out of fam- 
ilies now dependent on charity, without 
enterprise enough of their own to seek 
new territory, and with no common bond 
or purpose to hold them together. 


Of all the colonization schemes now in- 
viting public attention, however, the most 
ambitious is that which seeks to re-create 
a Jewish nationality in Palestine. The 
movement is called Zionism and was 
started by a party of Jews called Zionists. 
A meeting just held in Basel, Switzer- 
land, attended by delegates from various 
parts of the world, has given to it shape 
andimpetus. Dr. Theodore Herzel, whose 
book, Der Judenstaat, has roused interest 
in the erection of a new Jewish state, is 
the Moses who is to lead his brethren 
back to the “‘ promised land.”’” Max Nordau 
is the Aaron. Colonies of poor Jews are 
to be sent to Palestine to develop the re- 
sources of the country. Twenty million 
dollars are to be collected to purchase it 
from the sultan, and by means of an an- 
nual tribute his protection is to be guar- 
anteed. The Rothschilds and other rich 
Jews are said to be interested in the pro- 
ject. Societies are being formed to raise 
funds for it. We have no expectation 


that it will ever be realized. The major- 


ity of the Jews are against it. The obsta- 
cles to it are simply insurmountable. 
But it will probably be warmly welcomed 
by the Jews now in Palestine. Many of 
them were sent there by means of charity, 
live on it and expect to continue to do so 
till they are gathered into Abraham’s 
bosom. They will welcome more Jews 
whose coming will bring more funds both 
from Jews and Gentiles. The projectors 
of the scheme will also probably profit by 
it. But the last place to which the Jew 
who seeks to make money independently 
in business would remove is Palestine. 





Mr. Mills’s Changed Position 

We have .studied with some care the 
statement of Rev. B. Fay Mills in another 
column and regret to find it disappoint- 
ingly indefinite. He is a teacher of the 
truths of the Christian religion. He has 
changed his position and modified his the- 


-ories. What does he now believe? He 


says, “‘I have been led to accept most of the 
conclusions and hypotheses of what might 
be called modern thought concerning the 
unity of the universe, the development of 
the world and the progressive character 
ot revelation.” We believe there is con- 
s /erable difference of opinion as to what 
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these conclusions and hypotheses are, but 
when Mr. Mills proclaims them as his 
gospel we shall no doubt better under- 
stand his position. 

What does he propose todo? By preach- 
ing these conclusions and hypotheses as 
the doctrine of progress he hopes to con- 
vict men of the sin of loving the lower 
good in place of the higher, and to lead 
them to choose that which is to be in 
place of that which has been. He says he 
has lost some of his “theological opin- 
ions.” What are they? If we understand 
his statement, he no longer holds any 
positive beliefs ‘“‘concerning the Scrip- 
tures, the supernatural character and 
work of Jesus or the mysteries of the 
world to come.” If we understand his- 
toric and present Congregationalism, it 
finds its life in these things, and the re- 
vealed truths concerning them are the 
gospel it proclaims. 

From our knowledge of Mr. Mills, if 
we have apprehended his position, we 
should expect him to say to the denom- 
ination of which he has been a distin- 
guished minister: ‘I can no longer preach 
the gospel you commissioned me to pro- 
claim, nor indorse your preaching of it. 
I cannot expect you to indorse my pres- 
ent opinions. Therefore, as in honor 
bound, I lay down this commission to 
take up another, to which I have been 
led by my convictions.”” In such a case 
we should part from one another, so far 
as fellowship in the Christian ministry is 
concerned, with regret, but with mutual 
respect. But Mr. Mills says he has no 
intention of taking this step. He has no 
longer any interest in the faith which he 
ealls “the older orthodox theories,’ ex- 
cept that he would set free devout souls 
held in bondage by them. Yet he says: 
“JT do not expect to withdraw myself 
from the orthodox chureh.”” He belongs 
to two of these denominations, and would 
join all the others if they would receive 
him. ‘ 
But Mr. Mills does not refuse a reason- 
able concession to those denominations of 
which he remains a member, from the 
bondage of whose doctrines he hopes to 
set devout souls free. He says, ‘I be- 
lieve that I should allow the ectlesiastical 
bodies with which Iam connected to de- 
termine whether they care to have me as 
an associate in the ministry or not.’”’ In 
any case, he says, “I am especially in har- 
mony with the avowed Unitarian plat- 
form,’’ and if he cannot be permitted to 
remain a Presbyterian or Congregational 
minister he cannot now say whether or 
not he will accept “true fellowship,” 
which has been graciously extended to 
him, and have his name enrolled on the 
official list of Unitarian ministers. 

That Mr. Mills, under these circum- 
stances, should wish to continue a mem- 
ber of a presbytery and a Congregational 
association is to us surprising. Indeed, 
we regard his continuance in official 
ecclesiastical relations with two bodies 
at the same time as a manifest impropri- 
ety. It is not reasonable nor courteous 
for a minister to impose on two organiza- 
tions, having no official connection with 
each other, the responsibility for his min- 
isterial standing. The Congregational as- 
sociation to which Mr. Mills belongs, if it 
desires to terminate official relations with 
him, may do so without discourtesy to 
him simply by recognizing the fact that 
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since he was received by it he has joined 
a presbytery and by dropping his name 
from the roll in order that the latter body 
may have full authority in regard to his 
official standing. 

In another column we give an account 
of the plans for Services in Music Hall, 
Boston, where Mr. Mills desires to speak 
what he conceives to be the gospel. If 
all denominations are not represented in 
carrying on these services, he says it will 
be “because they do not wish to in- 
dorse what we hope to do.” Accepting 
his published statement of the opinions 
he proposes to present as his gospel, 
we are confident that the denomi- 
nations with which he has been affili- 
ated will not be represented there, for the 
reason he has given. He has, by his own 
statement, lost faith in the truths which 
to them are most vital. If he has 
nothing to affirm or deny “concerning 
the Scriptures, the supernatural charac- 
ter and work of Jesus, or the mysteries 
of the world to come,” he certainly can- 
not represent those denominations as a 
Christian minister. 

We respect the frank statement of his 
position which Mr. Mills has made. We 
share the pain which he knows must 
come to many because of it. We pray 
that he may have the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, whose work he has honored 
in the past, and that his life may be 
molded again by the convictions and be- 
liefs under the power of which he has 
persuaded so many to enter into the 
risen life with Christ. 





Academic Freedom 


The corporation of Brown University, 
which met in Providence last week, has 
brought into clearer light some points in 
the controversy between that body and 
President Andrews. The members of the 
corporation were agreed that the placing 
of our monetary system on a silver basis 
would have disastrous effects, and they 
believed that the advocacy of such a 
change by the official head of the univer- 
sity would alienate from it valuable sup- 
port. President Andrews was extensively 
quoted as the champion ‘of free silver. 
The corporation naturally and properly 
appointed a committee to confer with 
him concerning the possible effect on the 
university of his prominent defense of 
what they and the large majority of the 
constituents of Brown regarded as a dan- 
gerous financial policy of national govern- 
ment. The corporation did not ask him 
to change or conceal his views on the 
subject, but the committee representing 
that body suggested in the conference 
that he should refrain from promulgating 
those views in his official position at the 
time when they would appeal moststrongly 
to the passions and prejudices of the public. 
President Andrews recognized the right 
and the courtesy of the committee, their 
high appreciation of his work and their 
kind feeling toward him. He explained 
to them that they had not fully appre- 
hended his position, and further that his 
views had been privately expressed and 
had been given to the publi¢é without his 
knowledge. He agreed with them that 
in his official position careful discretion 
should be exercised and might be without 
any compromise of liberty or manhood. 

The matter might have ended there 
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without coming at all to the knowledge 
of the public, but President Andrews had 
asked the committee to express the mind 
of the corporation in writing, and their 
statement remained unchanged in his 
hands after the conference. It was sin- 
gularly unfortunate in its expressions, and 
was at least capable of being interpreted 
as more of the nature of a demand than 
was implied in the conference, according 
to the report of the committee to the trus- 
tees. It seemed to Dr. Andrews to ask 
for silence on the'financial national policy 
as long as his views remained unchanged. 
With that alternative before him he saw 
no other manly course but to resign. He 
gave the letter of the committee and his 
own letter of resignation to the public. 

The defense of the corporation by the 
member who chiefly spoke for it, Hon. 
J. H. Walker, tended to confirm the gen- 
eral impression that it had requested 
President Andrews either to change or 
keep silence concerning his views on the 
silver question, because of its fear that 
his utterance of those views would alien- 
ate gifts from the university. Thus the 
American people were brought face to 
face With the odious doctrine, as ex-Sec- 
retary of State Richard Olney has ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘that an institution of learn- 
ing should above all things get riches, 
and, therefore, should square its teach- 
ings and limit the utterances of its fac- 
ulty by the interests and sentiments of 
those who for the time being are the rich 
men of the community.” 

The agitation over the matter is un- 
precedented, and the verdict in favor of 
academic freedom is overwhelming. Let- 
ters and petitions from Brown professors 
and alumni have rained down on the cor- 
poration requesting them to take such 
action as may lead to the withdrawal of 
President Andrews’s resignation. This 
was to be expected. But similar requests 
have come from presidents and profes- 
sors of Harvard, Columbia, Johns Hop- 
kins and many other of the foremost uni- 
versities and colleges, as well as from 
prominent public men in other callings. 
This, we believe, is without parallel. It 
is worthy of notice that of these men, 
whose well-known names stand in suc- 
cession in earnest, remonstrance, not one 
has ever. publicly expressed himself as 
agreeing with Dr. Andrews’s views con- 
cerning silver. Only one result could be 
expected—the letter of the corporation to 
President Andrews, which is printed in 
another column. It is a satisfaction that 
this letter is so frank and cordial, and so 
unqualified in its request that the resigna- 
tion should be withdrawn. What action 
he may take is not yet known. He has 
already, as announced in the Cosmopol- 
itan, accepted the presidency of another 
institution and has entered on his duties. 
This is indicated by an article which he 
has contributed to that magazine, giving 
his views as to defects in college educa- 
tion. 

But whatever may be the immediate re- 
sult to Brown University great gain has 
already come from this incident to the 
cause of higher education. The aims and 
objects of institutions of learning have 
been more clearly defined. The intellec- 
tual freedom of the scholar has been 
more positively affirmed and generally 
admitted. The tendency to control edu- 
cation in the interests of political parties or 
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of individuals has been decidedly checked. 
The West, especially, needed the object 
lesson whieh the East has given. Some 
State universities, especially in the newer 
sections of our country, have notoriously 
been controlled by political patronage, 
which has imperiled the cause of public 
education. This outburst of public senti- 
ment also will promote freedom of investi- 
gation by scholars in religious as well as 
in political affairs. Brown University has, 
without purposing to do so, added a large 
service to that already rendered to this 
country. In the end it will gain much 
and lose nothing by its defense of reason- 
able liberty for teachers. 





The Test of Leisure 

These first days of September are wit- 
nessing a rush of many thousands of 
people back to the cares and responsibil- 
ities of home and business. The schools 
are opening, and teachers are returning 
from mountains and seashore and foreign 
lands to greet armies of scholars, whose 
free life of the summer is now to be ex- 
changed for the daily and hourly routine 
of study. Multitudes in every calling 
who have been doing just what they 
pleased to do for weeks and months must 
now put on the harness and readjust their 
lives to prescribed duties. 

These days of rest are a mirror in which 
many a man might see a clearer vision of 
himself, and thus gain greater power to 
forecast his future. What have we been 
saying and doing while we were free to 
do as we pleased? The answer to that 
question reveals and decides character. 
For ‘every idle word that men shall 
speak,’’ Christ said, they shall be judged. 
It is the unpremeditated word, the deed 
unordered and unrestrained from with- 
out, which shows what the heart is. 

There are few better tests of character 
than the use men make of leisure. Some 
use that time for improvement and some 
for deterioration. With one a holiday is 
an excuse for dissipation, and with an- 
other an opportunity for study. One 
gravitates downward to the saloon, an- 
other climbs by choice and finds delight 
in climbing. For many wealth, which 
would suffice to make preoccupied days 
unnecessary, would bring no help, but 
rather ruin. For some freedom from the 
claims of toil would prove an opportunity 
which they would use for their own up- 
lifting and for blessing to the world. 

Every man may test himself not merely 
by the spirit in which he fulfills his ob- 
ligations, but also by the direction which 
his life would take if he were free from 
obligation. In heaven men are free, but 
we can hardly doubt that they are also 
busy. The difference is that there they 
choose their occupations, as men do here 
in leisure days, and that they can be 
trusted to make that choice in obedience 
to the law of the divine will, and so with- 
out peril to the happiness either of them- 
selves or others. It would not be safe to 
admit to heaven’s rest iren whose chosen 
occupations would threaten heaven’s 
peace, and the. exclusions: indicated in 
God’s Book will be found to run along 
this line. 

So it comes to pass that labor is meant 
to fit God’s children to enjoy rest. It is 
part of the discipline of earth that we are 
forced to spend so much of our time in 
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uncongenial occupations, but even they 
may be so accepted and employed as to 
prepare us for leisure when it comes. 
The power of concentration, even though 
the task be little to our taste, if only it 
be duty; the habit of preferring the hap- 
piness of others to our own; the sense of 
the proportion of interests which comes 
in obedience to a higher law; the sifting 
of the claims of different occupations 
which would delight us if we were free, 
but to which we can only give the briefest 
attention under the conditions of our 
daily life; the knowledge that happiness 
belongs to character and not to an un- 
conditioned will—all these we may ac- 
quire in what we call the drudgery of 
common life, and these are the first con- 
ditions of the best use of unrestricted 
freedom. God sends his children to earth's 
school that they may learn under its dis- 
cipline the lessons needed for the coming 
time of freedom and responsibility. Va- 
cation is an examination time in this 
school, a test of what we have learned 
from labor as to the value and use of life. 





The Responsibility of Strength 

Strength is power, and power always 
involves responsibility. Physical strength 
is not the most important kind of power, 
although it is admirable and to be culti- 
vated. Mental strength is the mightier 
and intelligence often accomplishes what 
force cannot do. Spiritual strength is the 
superior of either. The world conceded 
long ago that a character sturdy in right- 
eousness is the most striking illustration 
possible of conquering vigor. 

As our day is, so is the strength given 
us. That is, we can do, or endure, what- 
ever God ordains for us. We have suffi- 
cient strength. And as our strength is, 
so is the divine requirement to useit. It 
is not given us, whatever its character, 
merely that we may have it, but that we 
may be the more useful, both to ourselves 
and others, by reason of its possession. 
Whatever of good we can do because we 
are strong, especially if it be something 
which others cannot do, we are bound to 
do. So far as we neglect, or fail, to do 
what is reasonably possible to us we must 
consent to be held accountable. To regard 
our strength as a divine gift and a means 
of unselfish service is both a privilege and 
a duty. 

“We that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak,’’ declares the 
apostle. This is a most important ele- 
ment of our responsibility. We cannot 
relieve even the weak of their own re- 
sponsibility. Up to the limit of their 
power, however little they may possess, 
they have their own duty to be done. 
But we who are stronger can supplement 
their ability. By the relief afforded by 
our sympathy and co-operation their ef- 
forts are rendered more successful, their 
comparative feebleness is developed into 
greater sturdiness and efliciency. And, 
by the blessed law of reflex influence, in 
helping others we grow stronger our- 
selves. Our own powers are enlarged 
and a wider field of possibility is opened 
before us. 

Strength promotes courage. Boastful- 
ness and even silent over-confidence are 
to be condemned. Butitis right to esti- 
mate our own powers justly and to trust 
in them, always recognizing also depend- 
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ence upon God. Nobody accomplishes 
much who is continually in doubt about 
his ability. He succeeds who dares. This 
is as true in spiritual matters as else- 
where. The strong are expected to be 
brave, active, successful because they are 
strong, and the expectation is fair. The 
responsibility of strength ought to be ap- 
preciated and welcomed. 


Current History 


The Nomination of Seth Low 

If Hon. Seth Low, now president of Co- 
lumbia University in New York city, but 
formerly reform mayor of Brooklyn, re- 
ceives the nomination of the Republican 
convention in October it will be because 
Senator Platt and his lieutenants are 
forced by the pressure of opinion within 
and without the party to accept a candidate 
who, while a Republican, is so entirely 
pledged by his utterances and past record 
to a strict adherence to reform measures 
and sane principles of city government 
that his election and exercise of authority 
would primarily benefit the interests of 
all citizens, not the politicians or those 
who have hitherto looked upon the city 
treasury as a field for plunder. The nom- 
ination tendered to him last week by the 
Citizens’ Union of Greater New York, 
while nominally only that of a body of 
men holding well-defined opinions respect- 
ing the necessity of clean, non-partisan 
municipal government, nevertheless has 
back of it a tremendous body of public 
sentiment as revealed by the signatures 
petitioning for President Low’s nomina- 
tion, which were signed by more than 
127,000 of the citizens of the Greater New 
York. If Mr. Low, in time, becomes the 
candidate of all the anti-Tammany forces, 
as we think he will, and is elected mayor 
of the Greater New York, the significance 
of the result will not be wholly in the per- 
sonal character and attainments of the 
man charged with such grave responsibil- 
ities. Much of it will have to be credited 
to the society which brought his name 
forward and kept it there, so that public 
opinion could express itself concerning 
him and the necessity of his nomination. 
In other words, a conspicuous illustration 
will have been given of a new method of 
nominating men for public positions, and 
a blow will have been struck at authority 
of the present system which in theory 
makes the party primary or caucus the 
place where the citizen registers his will, 
but in fact turns it into an arena for the 
undisputed sway of the party boss. The 
Citizens’ Union of New York, whatever 
its errors of judgment or tactics may have 
been, has performed a great service to the 
public by its campaign in favor of Mr. 
Low. It is gratifying to see that the 
press of the city is well-nigh unanimous 
in favor of his election, the New York 
Tribune, the Press and Mail and Express, 
strong partisan Republican organs, sub- 
stantially agreeing in taking the high 
ground that, to quote the Tribune: “It is 
highly probable that the first mayor of 
Greater New York will be either Seth 
Low or a Tammany Democrat. Whoever 
advises or demands a policy that ends in 
the latter result will yet be held not only 
an enemy to honest municipal govern- 
ment, but the worst of enemies to the 
Republican party.” 
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The St. Louis Labor Conference 

It seems probable now that the strike 
of the bituminous coal miners in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois will 
be declared off soon, the officials of the 
miners’ trades union and the coal oper- 
ators having agreed upon a compromise 
which, if it is accepted by the miners, will 
enable the latter to go to work again with 
increased rates of compensation, not as 
much as they originally claimed, to be 
sure, but still enough of a gain to make 
them hesitate long before deciding to re- 
ject it. 

At a conference of labor leaders, held 
in St. Louis last week to consider the 
wisdom of calling upon members of other 
trades unions to engage in a sympathetic 
strike, should the operators of the coal 
mines and the miners not agree upon 
terms within a short time, the temper of 
the gathering and its formal declaration 
of opinions were such as to call for 
thoughtful consideration by all who note 
the growth of class feeling and distrust of 
some of our time-honored institutions. 
For even if the belief of these men has no 
basis in fact, it is most unfortunate that 
any body of representative men in this 
country should deliberately say that lib- 
erty of action and speech have become 
extinct; that appeals to Congress and the 
courts for relief are fruitless; and that 
the executive, legislative and judicial de- 
partments of our various forms of gov- 
ernment are under the control of the 
capitalistic class. Of course such dec- 
larations would have more weight if they 
came from men in whom the public have 
greater confidence than they have in Mr. 
Debs and Mr. Sovereign and the others 
of like caliber who were present at this 
conference. But the fact remains that 
they have a following of men who are 
convinced that these charges are true. 
Nor are labor leaders and laboring men 
the only people in the country who be- 
lieve that the resort to equity court in- 
junctions by capital is doing more to 
widen the breach between capital and 
labor and bring about disrespect for law 
and the courts than any tendency which 
has been noted in our history during the 
last five years. 


Public Expenditures Increasing 

No phenomenon of present day life, so 
far as it concerns the administration of 
government, is more striking or worthy 
of more careful consideration than the 
rapid increase in public expenditures 
which has come within the last quarter of 
acentury. It is as noticeable in democ- 
racies as in those countries where auto- 
crats rule and the masses have naught to 
do but to submit to the imposition of 
taxes decreed bya few. Indeed itis more 
noticeable in lands where the people 
themselves determine the rate and amount 
of taxation. Thus France, which levied a 
tax of 939,000,000 francs in 1820, in 1895 
levied a tax of 3,375,000,000 francs; and 
the United States, that in 1887 required 
only $267,932,179 to defray all national ex- 
penditures, for the fiscal year of 1897-98 
will need $528,735,078 to pay the salaries 
of its army of officials, keep its pledges to 
veterans of the Civil War and their wid- 
ows, and to defray the annual expendi- 
ture for public works. Coming nearer 
home the net debt of the State of Massa- 
chusetts has increased $2,000,000 within 
about half a year, and the gross funded 
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debt of the State has increased from $40,. 
636,729 to $51,961,729 during the same 
time. 

For a discussion of the reasons for this 
phenomenon the inquisitive reader can 
do no better than to read an article in the 
current Yale Review by an Italian econo- 
mist, G. Fiamingo, who, we think, puts 
his finger on the main cause when he 
says that the State budget of today obeys 
no economic law, but rather is the result 
of political intriguing and of the bad 
working of parliamentary government. 
As great parties separate into factions, as 


geographical sections of any country come 


to think more of sectional interests than 
of national, and as legislators come to 
think of themselves as attorneys for their 
constituents rather than as men chosen 
to act for the highest good of the largest 
number of their fellow-citizens, it is in- 
evitable that fiscal legislation especially 
should be compromise legislation and the 
product of logrolling methods. No one 
will pretend, for instance, to assert that 
the appropriation bills and the tariff law 
passed at the recent session of Congress 
are such measures as would have com. 
mended themselves to the judgment of 
the men most responsible for their en- 
actment if those men had acted as they 
would have in administering their own 
personal estates. Of course it will be 
readily conceded that much of the increase 
in national expenditure here and abroad 
is due to a legitimate extension of the 
scope of the authority of the State; and of 
course in the last analysis the people have 
no one to blame for the situation which 
they face but themselves, for they still 
control the purse-strings, and when the 
rate of taxation becomes so high that it 
pinches the legislators will be made aware 
of the fact. But it is the tendency to 
which we desire to call attention. The 
seeming willingness of the people of today 
to condone extravagance is ominous. Ap- 
parently the next generation will have to 
choose between contraction in the scale of 
expenditure, repudiation of debts incurred 
by this generation, or shouldering a load 
that may provoke a revolt and revolution- 
ize our political structure. 


Slavery in the United States 

There is no use in our holding up our 
hands in horror at Belgian atrocities in 
the Congo Free State, or English con- 
nivance at the slave trade in Zanzibar, so 
long as such facts respecting slavery at 
home exist as are set forth in Mr. Holder’s 
article in the September North American 
Review describing the conditions of the 
Chinese women on the Pacific coast. In 
San Francisco, to quote Mr. Holder, ‘ we 
find one of the best organized slave marts 
of modern times, fostered by as motley a 
band of criminals as could be produced 
in any portion of the uncivilized world— 
a band numbering at least 3,000, who de- 
rive their support, directly or indireetly, 
from the sale and barter of female slaves.” 
It is slavery of the most debasing kind. 
It is backed by organizations of great 
wealth, who have no difficulty in securing 
astute American lawyers who aid the 
slave dealers in defying the law when- 
ever they come in collision with the lat- 
ter. The only friends the Chinese women 
have, apparently, are the managers of the 
Christian missions which labor among 
the Chinese, and they have been so fear- 
less in their discharge of duty that they 
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have been threatened with personal vio- 

lence, and in one instance it has been 
inflicted. Fortunately Christian people on 
the Pacifie coast are aroused. Many of 
them have laid the facts before President 

McKinley and petitioned him to call 
this matter to the attention of Congress. 
They say: 

The Fourteenth Amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States expressly forbids 
the holding of human beings in bondage, and 
declares that the barter and sale of such hu- 
man beings is a felony, yet there is now a 
condition of slavery in this city and State 
whereby more than 1,000 females are held in 
pondage, bought and sold as chattels and kept 
in a condition of involuntary servitude. 

These slaves are scourged, beaten, tortured 
and even killed by their owners in insolent 
defiance of the law of the land. The number 
of these slaves is annually recruited by im- 
portations of others from China, in violation 
of the exclusion act passed by the Congress of 
the United States. 

While there are no records of the illegal 
landing of Chinese females, or the attempt to 
illegally land Chinese females other than those 
who are held as slaves, the Federal and mu- 
nicipal officials seem powerless to prevent such 
illegal landing and traffic in human beings. 
The Situation in Europe 

President Faure’s return to France has 
given the Ffench people an opportunity 
to celebrate with characteristic abandon 
the signing of the compact which makes 
the Dual Alliance a reality that Europe 
must reckon with. The reply of the French 
premier Meline to congratulations from 
Freneh Alsatians was not wise, as it seemed 
to reassert the determination of France to 
couquer her former provinces, but Ger- 
many has not, as reported, protested or 
officially recognized the maladroit  tele- 
gram. Emperor Williams’s bombastic 
speech, to which we refer elsewhere, has 
made him a laughing stock in all Euro- 
pean capitals, and called forth outspoken 
criticism in the German press. King 
Humbert of Italy and Emperor William 
of Germany have exchanged courtesies at 
Homburg, publicly renewing pledges of 
loyalty to the Triple Alliance and the 

cause of international peace. But the 
Italian monarch’s speech indicates that 
he is not averse to renewing and strength- 
ening cordial relations with France. 

The United States minister to Turkey, 
Dr. Angell, presented his credentials last 
week and was granted an audience by the 
sultan. The only news of importance 
that comes from the Turkish capital is 
that which tells of trials of Armenian 
conspirators and arrests of members of 
the Young Turkish party. 


The Outlook for India 

When the British troops and the re- 
volting hillsmen have met during the past 
week the victory invariably has rested 
with the British. But there have been 
few battles, the mountaineers finding dis- 
cretion to be the better part cf valor. 
Indeed, it looks now as if the worst of the 
frontier revolt were past. Substantial 
evidence of the ameer of Afghanistan’s 
loyalty to the British has been furnished, 
and several of the tribes that a fortnight 
ago were either up in arms or preparing 
to take arms have capitulated. Nofurther 
mutinies among the native troops have 
been reported. With the large force now 
massed on the frontier, and the large re- 
serve at Peshawar, the Indian officials, if 
given a free hand by their London supe- 
riors, will at once set to work in a thor- 
ough way to punish the revolting fol- 
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lowers of Islam. Gen. Sir William Lock- 
hart, commander-in-chief of the forces in 
the Punjab, is now hurrying to India to 
assume command. Scarcity of funds 
with which to wage war and the constant 
depreciation in the value of silver have 
forced the secretary of state for India 
to give notice through the Bank of Eng- 
land that the sale of bills of exchange on 
Caleutta, Bombay and Madras is sus- 
pended foratime. This may mean that 
India soon will formally adopt the gold 
standard. 
NOTES 


Typhus fever is epidemic in Germany and 
yellow fever has appeared in Louisiana. 

Bread is rising in price in England and on 
the Continent, and serious trouble from bread 
riots is anticipated. 

The return of the Jackson-Harmsworth ex- 
pedition to England, after three winters spent 
in Franz-Josef Land, brings information which 
will, it is thought, revolutionize Arctic geog- 
raphy. 

The special commissioner appointed by the 
governor of Indiana to investigate the condi- 
tion of the coal miners of that State who are 
striking for higher wages is a judge, a jurist 
of good standing in his profession. He re- 
ports that the miners have a just cause; that 
there are 8,000 families in the State, having 
30,000 members, who are really starving. A 
few years ago the men in these families re- 
ceived $1.25 per ton for the coal which they 
mined. Now the average price per ton is 35 
cents, but the rent of their homes has not 
decreased, and they are obliged to buy their 
provisions at the company store. 


Apparently the czar of Russia has begun to 
think for himself and is endeavoring to effect 
such reforms as seem wise after comparing 
Russian conditions with those which he has 
noted while traveling abroad. We noted a 
week or two ago the commendable new re- 
strictions recently placed on child and Sun- 
day labor in Russia, and now come the wel- 
come reports that the penal system of Russia 
is to be changed and much of the banishment 
to Siberian prisons done away with, and that 
a special commission will soon meet at St. 
Petersburg to discuss the advisability of uni- 
versal and compulsory education throughout 
the realm. 

Emperor William II. of Germany in propos- 
ing a toast at a banquet given last week at Cob- 
lentz made one of his characteristic speeches. 
In its recognition of his responsibility, as 
a ruler, to the King of Kings it did him 
credit. Unfortunately even his best utter- 
ances have to be discounted. It is gratifying, 
nevertheless, to hear any earthly potentate ad- 
mit that his kingdom “ with its heavy duties, 
its never ending, ever enduring toils and la- 
bors, with its awful responsibility from which 
no man, no minister, no’ house of Parliament, 
no people, can release the prince,”’ is regarded 
by him as a jewel to be preserved “in its sub- 
limity and holiness ”’ as from the hand of the 
Lord. 

Prussia and some of the other German states 
have discriminated against American insur- 
ance societies during recent years, and this 
has encouraged the disposition in this country 
to retaliate. Secretary of State Sherman, in a 
letter addressed to the governor of Iowa, has 
called the attention of the latter to the fact 
that complaints have been filed by the minis- 
ter from Switzerland to this country that the 
legislature of Iowa has laid a tax upon the 
premium income of European insurance com- 
panies greater than the tax imposed upon the 
premium income of American insurance com- 
panies. The Secretary of State calls the at- 
tention of the governor and the legislature to 
the fact that by the provisions of a treaty be- 
tween the United States and Switzerland, 
concluded in 1850, such discrimination is for- 
bidden and cannot be allowed to stand. 


In Brief 
Senator Hoar says that Clara Barton today, 
beyond all competitors, is the foremost and 
most illustrious citizen of Massachusetts. Sen- 
ator Hoar is chivalric. 





Recently published statistics show that the 
average salary of clergymen in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, is $473. ‘“‘ The laborer 
is worthy of his hire’’—and more too. 





The personal religious experience which has 
been repeated to the same people in prayer 
meeting at frequent intervals for ten years is 
not testimony. It is a test—of Christian for- 
bearance. 





Rey. Frank B. Vrooman, formerly pastor of 
Salem Street Church, Worcester, and later of 
the Kenwood Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
has started for the Klondyke country, having 
been, he says, frozen out of the Presbyterian 
Church. 





If it is true, as reported, that the Parthenon 
at Athens is doomed, the most beautiful ruin 
in the world will disappear. But since it is 
believed that repairs now to be undertaken 
will preserve this building as it stands till 
about the year 2100 those who mean to see it 
need not hasten to Greece. 





One of the reasons which a Southern Bap- 
tist association has just given for asking for 
the removal of Professor Whitsitt from his 
chair of church history in the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary is his daring to 
quote from Praise God Barebones in support 
of his interpretations of Baptist history. 

The friends of the American Board have 
rallied splendidly to its aid, and for the last 
week special gifts have been pouring in, rang- 
ing in amount from ten cents to $1,000. The 
books were closed Tuesday, and as we go to 
press Treasurer Wiggin and his assistants are 
making up the final figures. It is doubtful, 
however, whether these recent re-enforce- 
ments will overcome the shrinkage month by 
month through the year. 





One reason why more people do not go to 
church, and why those who do go fall asleep, 
may be the lack of fresh air in the sanctuary. 
We worshiped one Sunday this summer in a 
country village where the sweet, fresh, moun- 
tain air tried its best all the forenoon, from 
the Doxology to the benediction, to get into 
the church edifice, but it was hermetically 
sealed. Do open the windows Mr. Sexton, 
Messrs. Deacons, or some one. 





Anxious people often worry about friends 
when their danger is least and are indifferent 
when they are most exposed to injury or 
death. The Atlanta Constitution has tabu- 
lated 4,000 cases of accident, and finds that 
only forty-three of them were due to railroads, 
while 824 were caused by falling down stairs 
or on pavements. That is a very practical 
assurance of the Psalmist, ‘‘ He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee, lest thou dash 
thy foot against a stone.” 





It is fortunately a rare thing for a religious 
benevolent society to suffer loss through the 
dishonesty of its officers. But it is announced 
that C. M. Charnley, for fifteen years treas- 
urer of the Presbyterian Board of Aid for 
Colleges and Academies, cannot be found. 
The American Surety Company has caused 
warrants to be issued for his arrest, alleging 
that he has confessed to a shortage of $50,000 
of the board’s money, lost through specula- 
tion. It is expected that the board will lose 
$25,000, perhaps more. 





A Roman Catholic church meeting in Iowa, 
convened to consider some temporal affairs 
connected with their house of worship, being 
told by the, priest that no one had a right to 
speak except in carrying out the will and 
wishes of the archbishop, the audience ros+ 
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in a body and about 400 men and women with- 
drew from the church, leaving less than a 
dozen to continue the meeting. Evidently the 
spirit of independence in this country cannot 
be kept out of the church which insists on the 
absolute authority of its hierarchy. 


The facts, as reported by Consul General 
Lee, concerning the Cuban girl whose sup- 
posed persecution by the Spanish authorities 
has roused the sympathy of millions of Amer- 
icans, strip the story of nearly all the ele- 
ments which call for sympathy. But a mul- 
titude of readers will by no means be 
erateful to General Lee for stating the facts. 
They prefer tales which stir the emotions. 
For that reason newspapers which have in- 
ventive reporters, with no scruples about 
lying, are sure of large circulation. 





Mr. Robert A. Woods, head of the South 
End House of Boston, one of the pioneer col- 
lege settlements in the country, has been very 
ill most of the summer with typhoid fever, his 
life at one time being despaired of. We are 
glad to be able to announce that the danger 
point seems now to have been passed, though 
it will doubtless be a number of weeks before 
the period of convalescence is over. It is 
hoped that he can be removed to Hanover, 
N. H.. soon. Mr. Woods has made for him- 
self a host of friends in many parts of the 
country, and we express their good wishes as 
well as our own when we hope for him a 
speedy and complete recovery. 





Prof. Alvah Hovey of Newton Theological 
Seminary is a member of the corporation of 
Brown University. In a letter to the Boston 
Herald, published in Saturday’s issue, he 
says, in answer to the intimation made by 
that paper that Hon. J. H. Walker voted 
_against requesting President Andrews to 
withdraw his resignation: ‘‘Mr. Walker’s 
words and influence in that meeting were 
most friendly to President Andrews. It is 
therefore difficult to see what good end can 
be secured by conjecturing that he did what 
all the corporation know that he did not do.’ 
These words would seem to apply to a con- 
siderable part of the news about Brown Uni- 
versity in the same issue of the Herald, and 
for that matter in several other papers also. 





There were thrilling moments at the recent 
great gathering of Grand Army men at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Such an one was that when Arch- 
bishop Ireland, responding to the toast The 
Chaplain at the banquet to President McKin- 
ley, said, closing his eloquent speech: 

Seldom as this evening has the love of my 
country so inflamed my heart. I crave the 
honor to be for a moment your chaplain. God 
of nations, I pray thee, bless and save for 
years unnumbered the United States of Amer- 
ica. Preserve to Americans their liberties, 
maintain among them brotherly love, give re- 
wards to their toil, build up within them love 
and fear of thee, lead them to the observance 
of thy supreme righteousness. O God, bless 
and save America. 

Is there a person living who can refuse to 
say Amen to this? 





The London Independent gives this incident 
as illustrating the way in which American 
bogus degree factories help to keep ignorant 
ministers in English Congregational pulpits. 
The only strange thing about this case is that 
the minister didn’t get a parish in the United 
States : 

It was expedient in one of our northern 
churches to consider the handing over of a 
certain Congregational church to one of the 
Methodist bodies. They would accept the 
church and the responsibility of it, but would 
not accept the Congregational minister thereof, 
except on condition that he took his place 
among the candidates for examination in this 
particular body. After some trouble this con- 
dition was accepted, and as this particular 
minister had had no special training for the 
ministry, he failed to pass his examination—a 
very simple one—and was therefore not ac- 
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cepted. He afterwards went away to Amer- 
ica and came back with part of the alphabet 
attached to him. He is now in our ministry, 
alphabet and all. 


Staff Correspondence 
FROM AUSTRALIA 
A Determined Optimist 

Dr. Clifford gave his farewell address 
in Australasia to a Sydney audience in 
the Pitt Street Congregational Church, 
on Is the World Growing Better? He 
proved himself to be a determined opti- 
mist. He assailed every variety of pessi- 
mist in turn: but his principal attack was 
directed against the ‘‘Christian pessimist ”’ 
—the man who believes the world is grow- 
ing rottener and rottener, and must go 
on till it reaches its rottenest, when the 
Saviour will appear in person and put all 
things right by a coup de main. While 
admitting that this particular brand of 
Christian was often excellent as an indi- 
vidual, he would have none of him as a 
theologian. The tendency of this kind of 
pessimism, according to Dr. Clifford, is to 
make a Pharisee of the spiritual man and 
an indifferentist of the unspiritual man 
who accepts it. 

An Un-oratorical Orator 

Dr. Clifford’s style represents the tri- 
umph of mind and soul over technical 
defects. His voice is somewhat peculiar, 
his gestures most peculiar. When he is 
not flinging about his members in the 
style which Hamlet condemns in _ his 
speech to the players, he is hugging him- 
self in a most singular fashion. But it 
does not matter. His affluence of mental 
and spiritual power carries everything be- 
fore it. 

A Unique Meeting 

The night before Dr. Clifford’s meeting 
a gathering was held in the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall, Sydney, to protest against the ex- 
clusion of the name of God from the pro- 
posed constitution for federal Australia. 
It was remarkable, inasmuch as amongst 
the speakers were Jews, Protestants and 
Catholics. Such speakers often co-oper- 
ate for charitable and benevolent objects, 
but very seldom for a religious object. 
The meeting was earnest and even en- 
thusiastic. It is worth noting, as a testi- 
mony to the catholicity of the Lord’s 
Prayer, that Protestant, Roman Catholic 
and Jew rose and joined in saying this 
prayer at the opening of the meeting. 

A Socialistic Experiment : 

During the course of his last address in 
New South Wales Dr. Clifford said that 
in different parts of Australasia he had 
been told that the governments in this 
quarter of the globe were given to ‘‘cod- 
dling” the people—a charge, he said, 
which certainly could not lie against the 
administration in England. It would 
seem that the doctor’s informants were 
not without ground for their assertion. 
In New Zealand there is a national life 
insurance organization, which has not, 
however, crushed private companies out 
of existence. Victoria quite recently 
passed a Factories’ Act, under which dif- 
ferent boards fix the wages in the several 
trades covered by its operation. The 
working of the act does not give unmit- 
igated satisfaction. Thus in the furni- 
ture trade ‘‘the price of a chair would 
have to cover the commonest and the 
best, and would rule through every type 
of factory.” In regard to which an em- 
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ployer says that “under such cireum- 
stances the cheapest kinds of chairs would 
form the basis of the rate paid, and work- 
men would starve at making the best.” 
The minimum rate was fixed at forty-five 
shillings per week, and all the young men 
not indentured, and all the old men in- 
capable of earning forty-five shillings per 
week, are being discharged. And the 
supporters of the act are now puzzled to 
know what to do for those whom the act 
has left workless. 
Another Socialistic Experiment 

In New South Wales there is a govern- 
ment department of “labor” and a min- 
ister for “labor” (who happens also to 
be minister for education). Under the 
department of labor is a labor bureau, 
which is intended to facillitate communi- 
cation between employers who require 
workmen and workmen who require em- 
ployers. It has been energetically and 
honestly administered, yet it does not 
give satisfaction. Working people have 
complained that favoritism is shown, 
also that it tends to bring down the rate 
of wages. Now the minister for labor 
himself utters a complaint. Speaking 
lately to a deputation of the unemployed, 
he said: ‘This tendency of looking to 
the government to supply a job immedi- 
ately a man had left one was clearly grow- 
ing, and the more the efforts of ministers 
were directed to supplying means of work 
the greater the tendency was to expect 
them to provide more.”’ Some years ago, 
in reply to a similar deputation, a Vic- 
torian cabinet minister said, ‘* Govern- 
ment is not a god.” Into which piece of 
epigrammatic terseness he condense 
pretty nearly all the New South Wales 
minister said. 
American Light on Australian Affairs 

It is curious to what an extent our 
journalists and legislators look to Amer- 
ica for light on Australian affairs. It is 
curious, also, how strong Democratic 
(and in a measure socialistic) tendencies 
consist with a certain pride of empire. 
From whatever cause, however, it is to 
America rather than to England that we 
turn when we look for ‘modern in- 
stances’’ to guide our legislative paths. 
I am bound to say, however, that we do 
not always look to the great republic for 
models; we sometimes look for warnings. 

The statements in American papers 
about the power of such “bosses” as 
Messrs. Platt, Quay, et al., are calculated 
to make the hair of the Australasian 
Democrat stand up on end. The Austral- 
asian “boss” is not yet born. ‘To affirm 
that all politicians and all government ofii- 
cials here are honest would be to mani- 
fest too childlike a confidence in human 
nature. But at least neither in munici- 
pal nor in national politics have we erected 
corruption into a system. Dark deeds 
have to be done in the dark. Govern- 
ments were never so careful as now to 
establish a reputation for honest admin- 
istration. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion leads them to this, for a well-estab- 
lished charge of corrupt administration 
would be sure to seriously weaken and 
might destroy a ministry. For this ten- 
dency to rigidly fair administration the 
legislators who have been elected by the 
‘labor vote’”’ may take somecredit. They 
keep such a keen watch on cabinet minis- 
ters that it is not safe to venture on ad- 
ministrative tricks. 
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Take 


The Sermon on the Mount was not 
necessarily all spoken at one time. It 
may contain the substance of a week’s 
teaching, during a season of recreation, 
after months of incessant work in teach- 
ing and healing in the towns and villages 
along the margin of the Sea of Galilee. 
In that mountain retreat Jesus escaped 
from the heat and the crowds of the plain 
below, and, amid the cool air and the 
quiet of the hills, sought rest in a change 
of occupation—that of training his dis- 
ciples to be the “light of the world.” The 
tenor of the teaching on the hill answers 
to this view of its occasion. The holiday 
mood is traceable in it, the tranquillity of 
the uplands, a certain nearness to heaven, 
especially in that part of it which contains 
the admonitions of Jesus concerning 
earthly care [Matt 6: 25-34]. It breathes 
the bracing air of the mountains and the 
serenity of a higher world. What an 
unearthly simplicity is in the words, 
what lyric beauty, what light-hearted 
buoyancy! 

But this discourse on care is not merely 
the product of a holiday mood. It repre- 
sents the habitual mood of the speaker, 
springing out of his religious faith, which 
consists in a constant, unwavering belief 
in a God who is a Father and in a pater- 
nal Providence. The faith and the tem- 
per, be it noted, go together. At the 
present time we are familiar with a very 
different combination—that of agnosti- 
cism with pessimism. Many say we know 
nothing ef God or Providence, and those 
who say this also tell us that life is not 
worth living. Christ, on the contrary, 
was at once an optimist and a thorough- 
going believer in a God, and a good God. 
He was the one because he was the other. 

Christ’s religious creed was very sim- 
ple, yet, simple as it was, it appears to 
many high and difficult. He believed in 
a kingdom of heaven. ‘“‘ What is that? 
We know about meat and clothing, busi- 
ness and amusements, real, substantial, 
appreciable things, but this kingdom of 
which Jesus spoke so much seems to be 
something intangible and in the clouds.” 
Such is a not uncommon state of mind, 
even among so-called Christian people. 
Our Lord called it the pagan state of 
mind, ‘ Afterall these things do the Gen- 
tiles seek.” I never fully realized the ap- 
positeness of this remark till I read the 
Vedic hymns, in which are many prayers 
to,Indea and other gods, and almost all 
for material benefits—cows, horses, lands, 
good crops, prosperous families, victory 
in war. ; 

Jesus expected his disciples, believers 
in a divine Father, to rise above the 
pagan level. ‘Take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink, nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on.” This seems a very peremp- 
tory interdict of all thought whatsoever 
about temporal interests. In reality, 
however, what the Master insists on is 
simply subordination of these interests to 
something higher. ‘Seek ye jirst the 
kingdom,” he says, not ‘Seek ye only.” 
The subordination demanded is perfectly 
intelligible and reasonable. Natural re- 
lations help us to understand it. Hus- 
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band and wife are more to each other 
than outside friends. Our home is dearer 
to our hearts than the houses we visit or 
sojourn in. Christ claims for the king- 
dom of God the place of a husband and a 
home. 

In theory the subordination insisted on 
commends itself to reason; the difficulty 
is to put it in practice. The problem 
cannot be solved by a mere resolution of 
the will, but only by heart preference. 
Passion is necessary, a passion for the di- 
vine, for wisdom, goodness, righteousness. 
Strong affection ever puts its object in 
the first place. It is not difficult for a 
wife to put her husband first. Even so 
devotion to the kingdom makes all things 
easy. Without that devotion the world 
and earthly cares will never be kept in 
their own place. Hence the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of much of the religion of 
today. People are forcing themselves to 
be what in their heart they have no real 
liking for. 

When the problem of subordination has 
been solved all goes smoothly within. 
“To be spiritually minded is life and 
peace.”’ Christ’s own life is the perfect 
illustration of this. It was a life full of 
poetry, symmetry and, in spite of all 
hardship, irrepressible gladness. His open 
eye and ear for the sights and sounds of 
nature reveal the health and happiness of 
his soul. There are people so preoccu- 
pied with anxious thought that they have 
no eye for the wild flowers and no ear for 
the song of birds or the music of the rip- 
pling brook or the autumn winds. | Far 
otherwise was it with Jesus. What pleas- 
ure he took in nature may be learned 
from what he says about the lily: ‘ Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” Some think he had in 
view a flower of unusually gorgeous hue. 
Possibly, but I believe he would have 
said the same thing about the snowdrop, 
the primrose, the bluebell or the daisy. 
What intense enjoyment the sentiment 
implies! Well, it is an enjoyment within 
the reach of every one who is content to 
live simply and is careful to guard his 
heart against enslaving passions. And to 
do this is wisdom for ourselves. Simple 
tastes and simple ways are the best. It 
is not a question of painful self-denial in 
fear of hell. It is a question of health 
both of body and mind, and of making 
the most of this life, even if there were 
no hereafter. I preach no monkish aus- 
terities, no retirement from the world 
into the shadow of the cloister in some 
lonely dell. These have had their day 
and it were folly to revive them. But 
they were an attempt to satisfy the crav- 
ing of the soul for something higher than 
material good, and if the attempt was not 
successful the problem must be solved in 
some better way, for the craving is peren- 
nial. We must learn to live according to 
reason and in conformity to the laws of 
physical and spiritual sanity. Such a 
life excludes no really wholesome form of 
enjoyment. Nor does it interdict a pru- 
dent regard to the future. Christ does 
indeed say, ‘Take no thought for tomor- 
row,” but he means such thought as 
brings worry and moral degradation. 
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No Thought For Your Life 


Christian carelessness does not mean 
recklessness. But it does mean putting a 
restraint on the passion for hoarding. Of 
the sin of that passion I do not here 
speak, but only of the loss of happiness it 
involves. The hoarder loses more than 
he gains. He misses the way to the true 
enjoyment of life. He is careworn, lacks 
the approbation of a good conscience, 
becomes more and more hard-hearted and 
inhuman. What is life worth on such 
conditions ? 

Christ’s audience on the hill were for 
the most part poor people, who lived in 
clay huts and to whom ten cents would 
be a serious loss. Yet he expected even 
them to understand and act on his coun- 
sels against care. And he backs his coun- 
sels by arguments which should carry 
weight with them. ‘Which of you by 
taking thought can add one eubit unto 
his stature?’’ The question suggests an 
inference from what God has done to 
what he will do. For God has done for 
men what they cannot do for themselves 
—added one, or even two or three, cubits 
to their stature, rearing them from the 
stature of childhood to that of manhood. 
He does this in the time of life when we 
are care free as the birds and grow with- 
out thought like the lilies. Life was sweet 
then, when we were boys and girls. Would 
it not be well to carry a little of the spirit 
of boyhood into manhood and remain 
young-hearted all our days ? 

‘Beautiful words, but unsuitable for 
modern life with its extremes of wealth 
and poverty.’’ Don’t be too sure of that. 
Let the capitalist remember that if Jesus 
knew little about political. economy, he 
knew human nature and what was good 
for its health, and believed that cheerful- 
ness and wisdom, a kind heart and a good 
conscience, were of much more impor- 
tance to happiness than being a million- 
aire. And let those who toil remember 
that Jesus Christ was one of themselves 
and knew all about the temptations to 
worry in a poor man’s life. The discourse 
on care shows how completely he had 
overcome these temptations. And he 
had such respect for the poor as to think 
them also capable of overcoming. This 
respect is justified by history. From the 
ranks of the poor have come many of the 
great ones of the kingdom of heaven. 
That serious hindrances to piety and 
goodness spring out of extreme poverty 
is undeniable. The moral condition of 
the population in the slums of our large 
cities gives painful evidence to that effect. 
Yet the temptations of poverty are not so 
great as those of wealth. It is easier for 
the poor man to live a true, wholesome, 
sweet life than for the rich man. In view 
of this it may be affirmed that the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of life are more 
equally distributed than we imagine. It 
is by no means certain that the man who 
rides in his carriage is to: be envied in 
comparison with the man who walks on 
his feet. You would require to know 
more about the two men before deciding. 
As things now are it is the destiny of a 
small percentage of mankind to have a 
very large share of this world’s posses- 
sions, and those to whom this lot falls 
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must endeavor to bear their responsibili- 
ties and trials as wisely as possible. But 
such a position is not to be coveted or 
madly striven after; and as for selling 
one’s soul for it, or parting with con- 
science, character and all true manhood 
in order to obtain it, it is downright folly 
and infatuation. 





The Function of the Prayer 
Meeting 


PART I. 
BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, TOPEKA, KAN, 

So much has been written about the 
week day service that it may seem like 
presumption for a young man to offer 
any suggestions as to the purpose and 
value of this part of church life. But so 
much independent work is being done in 
these days to increase the effectiveness of 
this service that one may be pardoned for 
giving to the general fund his individual 
experience. 

The week day service is in a stage of 
experiment in very many churches. I do 
not know how general the change of 
method in the East may be, but I am 
sure, from personal investigation, that 
all through the West the prayer meeting 
is passing through a process of recon- 
struction; or, if that seems too radical a 
word, investigation. That is to say, there 
never were so many ministers in all the 
ehurehes asking the question, ‘‘ What, 
after all, is the largest use of this week 
day service ?”’ 

A long and careful study of the actual 
facts in connection with the prayer meet- 
ing in my own church has led to a com- 
plete change of attitude towards it on my 
own part. How radical this change is in 
its results on my own work I do not yet 
know myself. But I do know that I shall 
never be content to entertain again my 
previous conception of the function and 
purpose of the church week day meeting. 

What are the facts in connection with 
the service as it has existed in the great 
majority of churches? I speak now from 
my knowledge of the Western churches. 
The facts condensed are as follows: 

1. Less than one-fourth of the church 
membership has ever come into living 
personal touch with the prayer meeting. 
I have yet to find a church in Kansas 
where half the resident church member- 
ship ever go to the prayer meeting with 
any regularity. 

2. The majority of attendants have been 
women, even in churches where the men 
have been nearly equal in numbers. 

3. The number of persons who have 
taken an active part in the service itself 
has been remarkably small, even after 
fourteen years of training in the Endeavor 
Societies. ng 

4, The churches that could number as 
attendants a majority or even a fair per- 
centage of the Endeavor Society have been 
very few indeed. The facts have shown 
that the church prayer meetings have not 
had the support of the Endeavor Societies. 

5. With very few exceptions the experi- 
ence of ministers has been practically the 
same in a feeling of discontent over ex- 
isting facts connected with the week day 
service. All have agreed that no service 
has caused them more anxiety and none 
has rewarded their efforts with less appar- 
ent and actual results. 

6. At the same time it has been con- 
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ceded and affirmed that the week day 
service of the church is one of the most 
important and necessary parts of the 
church work. And the ministry has 
been facing the anomaly of a church 
service which in theory is the very heart 
of all spiritual energy but in fact always 
a disappointment because of its failure 
to make real the theory. 

7. This would mean in very plain lan- 
guage that the prayer service has been 
more or less a failure in most churches. 
I would have to confess that it has been 
a failure in my own church, at least in 
this sense. It has failed to accomplish 
what a week day service in a church has 
a right to expect. The prayer meeting 
has been a good meeting, but not half 
good enough. It has been a useful serv- 
ice, but it has not been as useful as a 
church service ought to be. In saying 
this Iam not condemning prayer but the 
lack of it. Ido not mean that the regu- 
lar week day charch service has been a 
mistake even where it has been attended 
and cared for poorly, but that it has been 
and is now a disappointment to hundreds 
of ministers. 

I believe the time has come in the life 
of the church not for a change of method 
in the working of the week day service so 
much as a complete change of thought 
concerning the function and purpose of 
the week day service as a whole. If a 
minister honestly asks, ‘‘What kind of 
a service ought my church to have during 
the week ?”’ he asks a very large question. 
Then if he asks, ‘“‘Is my service the right 
kind of a service if less than half my 
membership ever come to it?” he is on 
the way to ask a third question : “Is it so 
much a matter of method as of concep- 
tion as to the very purpose and function 
of ‘the week day service ?”’ 

In answering all these questions I have 
been compelled to reach the following 
conclusions. They represent to me, so 
far, a workable basis for a better, larger, 
more useful service than I have known 
at any time heretofore in my church life : 

1. The function of the midweek service 
is not simply that of prayer for the church 
or that of discussion of Biblical and re- 
ligious topics. While it may include all 
that within its yearly program, it should 
have a wider definition than “ prayer 
meeting,” and a far larger choice of 
subjects for discussion than are ordi- 
narily included under the head of reli- 
gious topics. 

2. The function of the midweek service 
in a church may be defined by first de- 
fining the church itself. What is it? 
What is it for? And how shall it do its 
work most effectively? If I have a defi- 
nition of a church that means a potent 
force for the regeneration of life on earth 
through men, women and children al- 
ready regenerated, then I want a week 
day service that shall represent the idea 
of practical impulse and usefulness at all 
points of a church’s activity. In other 
words, the function of the midweek serv- 
ice should be at least as wide as the work 
which a church has todo. It should not 
be merely a closet for prayer and medita- 
tion of the Scriptures, but a field for plan 
and action, a place where account of force 
and direction of energy may be taken. 

8. I will try to make my meaning 
clearer by a concrete illustration. I 
divide the men in my church into groups 
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of four, arranged with reference to the 
particular work in hand. These four 
men agree to print and distribute at their 
own expense a program for week day serv- 
ices to cover one month or four nights, 
They also agree to attend those particu- 
lar meetings and help to make them suc- 
cessful. A specimen program is sub- 
mitted to illustrate my thought of the 
function of the midweek service: 


THURSDAY NIGHT SERVICES 
AT THE 
CENTRAL CHURCH, TOPEKA, KAN, 
Beginning June 10; ending July 1. 

June 10. Bible Study of Luke 22. Bring Bibles. 

June 17. Helpful Selections from the Newspapers. 
Cut out a selection, bring it to the meeting and 
read it. 

June 24. Christian Heroes in the Orient. Who 
they are and what they are doing. 

July 1. Question Box. Questions on the Christian 
life asked by ten different persons in Topeka 
and answered by the pastor. 

(To be concluded. } 





Congregational Spur Tracks 
and Parallels 


BY REV. WILLIAM R. CAMPBELL 


While the Congregational denomination 
has been self-repressive in the matter of 
multiplying local churches, it has never- 
theless been expanding its system to tap 
nearly every other ecclesiastical order. 

Rails haye been laid into the Baptist 
domain to meet the peculiar ordinance of 
that body. During the year 1896 the First 
Church of Honolulu received into its fel- 
lowship eight adults who were baptized. 
Four of these persons were immersed 
by their own preference. The Swedish 
church on Ruggles Street, in this city, 
has a Congregational baptistry and does 
not need to send its candidates for admis- 
sion, by any form of the rite, to the Bap- 
tist Mecea across the way. 

In polity and government our lines 
have been run to cover territory claimed 
by Methodist and Episcopalians. Last 
year the church connected with the 
American Board mission at Pang Chu- 
ang, China, had 172 persons propounded 
as probationers awaiting admission to full 
membership. The principles of the epis- 
copate have considerable play in the 
supervision exercised by our missionary 
secretaries. In the home missionary 
fields the churches are consulted as to 
who would prove acceptable to ovcupy 
their pulpits, but appropriations may be 
withheld if an unsuitable man is insisted 
on by the church. Practically bishops 
are not usually suffered to wield a more 
weighty authority. In foreign lands the 
appointing power has a much wider reach 
in our missionary agencies. 

The men who come from other denomi- 
nations to occupy Congregational pulpits 
are seldom reordained. Both sorts of 
ordination are therefore accepted by cus- 
tom as valid—that of the church and of 
the episcopate. 

Several spur tracks lead into the Pres- 
byterian fold from our body. In north- 
ern New York there are a considerable 
number of churches, wholly Congrega- 
tional in form, whose ministers are mem- 
bers of presbyteries. The moderator of 
the General Assembly of 1896 is still a 
member of a Congregational church, and 
the president of a Presbyterian college in 
Ohio retains his membership in a Boston 
association. 

The visitor to the Back Bay district of 
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Boston would not be struck by the sharp 
contrasts in architecture, dress or service 
between the churches of our denomina- 
tion and those usually classed as litur- 
gical. 

There is no order of sworn celibates 
among our clergy, but the last mission- 
aries sent out to replace the worn and 
fallen heroes in Armenia were especially 
chosen and charged to go as unmarried 
men because of the dangers and arduous 
duty required. 

It is only when the principle of exclu- 
siveness or absolutism obtains that the 
historic Congregational church fails to 
put in a siding or a parallel track to ac- 
commodate the community and every true 
type of Christianity. Close communion, 
tactual succession and the papacy are the 
only barricades behind which men can 
take refuge when Congregationalism 
creeps up the cafon toward their eccle- 
siastical monopolies with a ereed which 
is broad gauged beyond controversy. 





The Mistakes of Micah 


BY REV. WILLIAM W. JORDAN 

* Then said Micah, Now know I that the Lord will do 
me good, seeing I have a Levite to my priest.”—Judges 
17: 13. 

You were so satisfied, Micah, with your 
bargain—two brand new silver images, 
and the appurtenances thereof, a chapel 
consecrated, and now, providentially (you 
certainly said “ providentially ”’), an out- 
and-out Levite for ten shekels a year and 
his keep. Why, it is a religious establish- 
ment! What more could be asked? Re- 
sponsibility more than met, future well- 
being and divine favor assured. Thus, 
O foremost citizen of Mount Ephraim, 
did you soliloquize. How short and suc- 
cessful your method of religion-made-easy 
did not several facts obtrude. And yet 
you are not alone. The gentle reader 
who has smiled at you, it may be, was 
smiling at himself, for vestiges of error, 
Micah, like scudding fragments of cloud, 
still flit through the heavens of thought, 
even in this end of the nineteenth Chris- 
tian century. 

What then were your mistakes ? 

Well, first, you thought you could buy 
consecration. You went into the market 
and hired this Levite and paid him gen- 
erously, according to your lights. Was it 
not all ‘named in the bond’? Was it 
not clear in the contract? Ten shekels a 
year, a suit of clothes and board. You 
owned him and his opinions, so you 
thought. You could enter in your ledger 
under household effects: item, one Levite. 
How vexatious that, just as all was going 
well, he should act so badly as to leave 
with those Danites! How did the beauti- 
ful scheme come to miscarry anyhow? 
Ah, Micah, there was this little flaw. 
You went boldly forth to buy conse- 
cration, spirituality and fidelity, and, 
strangely enough, these commodities were 
not onsale. You hired your Levite, but, 
unfortunately, he did not possess them. 
Is it just possible that you failed to recog- 
nize quite the nature of his office, and 
viewed it rather exclusively in a com- 
mercial aspect? Could it be that the 
prominence given that phase by the hiring 
of your minister had anything to do with 
his proving only a hireling ? 

To be sure, you are not alone. Even in 
Christian and cultured communities we 
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still hear of ministers hired, and “hired 
by the year,” as your Levite was. Even 
in influential churches the salary is made, 
at times, to stare the public in the eye, 
the consideration made prominent, and 
general emphasis is laid upon the com- 
mercial aspect of this relationship. Just 
a trifle barbaric that? And some Levites, 
Micah, are still leaving at the persuasion 
of the first body of Danites that comes 
by offering “larger usefulness.’’ There 
is an old Book, however, said to be an au- 
thority, which intimates that ministers 
are not hired, but called; and that a 
divine, as well as human, voice must be 
heard; that only self-forgetful faithful- 
ness is sufficient for these things; and 
that consecration is not a matter of con- 
tract. There is a Book which says this 
relationship should never exist except on 
certain high and sacred grounds where 
coin is not king. There must be support, 
and there may best be a contract, but 
how little that commercial contract ex- 
presses, Micah, of the full-orbed relation 
between a minister and his people! Why 
not drop the barbaric thought and phrase, 
and exalt this relation to the high plane 
of God’s thought about it? It might be 
then your next pastoral episode would 
not end so abruptly, the departing form 
of your Levite leaving you a sadder and a 
wiser man. 

Another mistake seems to have been 
that ceremonial is religion. You appar- 
ently considered that little remained to 
be done after establishing religious func- 
tions. Had you not given liberally to es- 
tablish that church in Mount Ephraim ? 
And did you not mentally resolve to occa- 
sionally attend yourself—on pleasant Sun- 
days—and did not that prove you reli- 
gious, of undoubted piety? What more 
could be asked? Moreover, as you are 
accustomed to think, Micah, that every- 
thing has its price, you considered that 
God must be much influenced by that 
noble equipment of a Levite and two new 
silver images. You believed you had 
bought divine favor by that act and out- 
lay. 

Still we will not be severe, for always 
some have thought divine favor could be 
bought, placated with penance, propiti- 
ated with offerings. It is easy to feel 


that ceremonial and outward observance’ 


is the thing itself. Does the heathen 
bring cocoanuts to his little wooden god 
and mumble mathematical prayers and 
depart feeling religious, and do not we 
the same? Do not we go forth from 
church with virtuous self-approval and 
relief that itis over? How much, thought 
you, God should be moved by that sub- 
scription, that church attendance, that 
somewhat ostentatious charity! And as 
for that name upon the church roll—evi- 
dence of your connection with organized 
Christianity—is it not in itself the abso- 
lute assurance of salvation? What lack 
you yet? Ah, well, Micah, it is perhaps 
not strange you should forget that reli- 
gion is primarily an inward experience, a 
spiritual life, a personal attachment and 
service, rather than an outward observ- 
ance of rules and ceremonials; that the 
kingdom must be within us or we are not 
within it. Others of a far later day than 
yours have forgotten also, or never knew. 
But remember that God does not trade 
with men for his favor. He does not.sell 
his blessing. Your commercial instinct 
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overthrew you once more. You may 
build countless churches, endow colleges 
and support Levites the world around out 
of gratitude to him, but not as an equiva- 
lent for salvation. Know, O Micah, that 
God is giving away eternal life to thou- 
sands of thirsting and dying men, but 
that he never sold a drop of the water of 
life to a single soul. 

Your next mistake was your thought 
that you could delegate your duty. You 
thought when your Levite was installed 
that your own religious functions were 
ended. Had you not hired a man to be 
religious for you? Would not he main- 
tain the high level of spirituality for the 
congregation, make all your calls upon 
the sick and needy and carry the glad 
tidings throughout the vicinity of Mount 
Ephraim? You thought you would gen- 
erally attend Sunday service (in the morn- 
ing), listen with the attention worthy of 
a leading man in the community and then 
go home to your Sunday dinner, and what 
more could you do? Had you not puta 
man in charge of your religious responsi- 
bilities and paid well for it, too? How 
simple and systematic! Where did you 
derive the idea of religion by representa- 
tion, of delegating duty to others ? Whose 
ingenious, time-saving invention for a 
busy age? ‘Religious services performed 
promptly!” “Substitutes furnished for 
labors in the vineyard!” Did you find 
such advertisements in The Congregation- 
alist, Micah, or think you such advertise- 
ments would fit the theory and practice 
of some saints today? Have you ever 
reflected that duty is rather too personal 
to be performed by proxy; that it would 
be difficult to delegate to another that 
which the Lord meant you to perform; 
that most carefully written reports of 
substitutes and delegates will hardly be 
sufficient in that day when we stand be- 
fore his face? And how thankful we 
should be that it is so, Micah. That per- 
sonal faith, experience, service is possi- 
ble and needful. That there is “to every 
man his work,’ which he may recognize 
gladly, perform faithfully and at last 
render humbly to his Lord and King. 
This way is infinitely full of blessing here 
and hereafter. The other is impossible. 

Well, Micah, we will make anend. In 
some circles you would count as a Chris- 
tianeven today. You might find boon com- 
panions in many ecclesiastical neighbor- 
hoods in this day, 3,000 years later than 
your own, whose lines of thought and ac- 
tion you would recognize on sight. But 
there is a book called the New Testament, 
Micah, known to have come out since 
your day, to which we would affection- 
ately refer you, and by which you and 
some others would do well to revise cer- 
tain of your ideas and customs. 





Nothing is more deplorable than the shallow 
optimism that pictures this world as sailing 
over summer seas to blessed isles, if only men 
would believe it to be so. Our true progress 
does not come in that way. It is rather a 
steadfast and courageous beating up against 
tempestuous winds and rugged seas, now to 
this side and now to that of the straight line 
we fain would follow; sometimes losing on 
this tack, sometimes only holding our own 
upon the other, but gaining on the whole; not 
able to see it always, except as day after day 
observation of our relation to the steadfast 
things above shows it to us.—EHdward M. 
Chapman. 
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Another Statement From Mr. 
Mills 
Under the heading, Fort Edward, N. Y., 
Sept. 4, 1897, we have the following letter 
from Rey. B. Fay Mills, addressed to the ed- 
itor of The Conyregationalist : 


Some time ago you courteously requested 
me to state whether I contemplated joining 
the Unitarian denomination. In reply I was 
as explicit as I could well be at the time, and 
tried to emphasize what seemed to me the true 
basis of religious fellowship. Since that time 
numerous inaccurate reports have been com- 
ing to me through the public press. I had not 
intended to correct these, but eager letters 
from friends and others lead me to change 
my mind and send you, somewhat hesitat- 
ingly, this statement, which is as brief as it 
can be made, considering the issues presented. 

My position has not been suddenly acquired, 
but is the result of a long conscious and un- 
eonscious transformation, by which J have 
lost some of my theological opinions, but have 
preserved all the religion I ever possessed, as 
well as received inspiration for future devel- 
opment. 

First, then, doctrinally, I have for several 
years been gradually modifying my theories. 
I never in my evangelistic work preached the 
old school theology, which has always seemed 
to me unnatural and immoral. I have for the 
most part sympathized with the views of such 
men as Maurice and Bushnell. But in recent 
years we have received such floods of light 
from history, science, philosophy and literary 
criticism that, after such conscientious inves- 
tigation, careful study and prayerful medita- 
tion as has been possible for me, I have been 
led to accept most of the conclusions and 
hypotheses of what might be called modern 
thought concerning the unity of the universe, 
the development of the world and the pro- 
gressive character of revelation. I would not 
dogmatize, either in affirmation or denial, con- 
cerning the Scriptures, the supernatural char- 
acter and work of Jesus, or the mysteries of 
the world to come. 

The older orthodox theories have ceased to 
interest me, except from an historical stand- 
point and so far as belief in their essential 
character seems to me to hold in bondage 
some devout souls who should be living in the 
freedom of the largest faith in God. I shall 
deny nothing except where denial of one 
thing is necessary for the affirmation of an- 
other. But the positive religious philosophy 
which seems to me to embody a great gospel 
includes only the love that believes and hopes 
as well as endures and bears all things. By 
the preaching of the doctrine of progress, I 
think men should be convicted of the sin of 
loving the lower in place of the higher good, 
and of choosing that which has been in place 
of that which is to be, and may be summoned 
to the holiest life of Christlike faith and self- 
devotion. Until I have more light I cannot 
conceive a greater message than this. 

Second, ecclesiastically. I have not form- 
ally joined the Unitarian denomination. With 
its freedom of thought, broad tolerance and 
spiritual basis of fellowship I have been 
united for some time. I believe in purely 
ethical, spiritual and practical ecclesiastical 
tests and abominate all sorts of sectarianism. 
[am a member of two denominations now and 
would join the rest if the way were open. 
But I am especially in harmony with the 
avowed Unitarian platform of the “religion 
of Jesus as summed up in love to God and 
man” as being the first genuine spiritual 
rather than doctrinal statement of the terms 
of fellowship with which I am acquainted. 

It is not so much the formula used (as J 
should prefer one broader still) as it is the 
principle which I indorse. I also gladly ac- 
knowledge my surpassing debt and that of all 
men to the Unitarian denomination for its po- 
sition as a pioneer along the line of careful 
research and original investigation and fear- 
s 8 loyalty to the increasing revelation of 
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truth. But, on this very basis, a Unitarian 
sect is inexcusable. There is some raison 
@Wétre for a denomination that believes in 
opinion or form as a basis of religious fellow- 
ship, and therefore, some justification, from 
their standpoint, for Presbyterianism, Meth- 
odism, Episcopalianism and the other sects, 
but there could be none for the sectarian or- 
ganization of a people who believe in character 
as ‘the only indication of religion. To my 
mind a distinctive mission of the Unitarians 
is so to lose the life in ministry to all the peo- 
ples in behalf of the principles of true protes- 
tantism in the toleration of free thought and 
untrammeled religious practice as to save its 
life only in the general development. 

I do not expect to “‘ withdraw ”’ myself from 
the Orthodox chureh. I never was so much 
in sympathy with all that is good in all the 
churches, as well as outside of them, as I am 
now. I never believed so strongly in all gen- 
uine religious enthusiasm and effort, and I 
never shrank so much from even seeming to 
withdraw from fellowship with any one. If 
anybody must “ withdraw fellowship *’ it must 
be others than I. I have been somewhat at a 
loss what to do in this matter. I have been 
assured by leaders in the Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches that they hold prac- 
tically the same opinions, and that they re- 
gard it their duty to stay where they are until 
the whole church is leavened or the authorities 
‘*come themselves to fetch ’’ them out. While 
I could not impugn their motives, I cannot 
think this course to be my duty, and I believe 
that I should allow the ecclesiastical bodies 
with which I am connected to determine 
whether they care to have me as an associate 
in the ministry or not. Accordingly, I now 
expect to present a statement of my position 
to my presbytery and association at their next 
meetings in September and October, and al- 
low them to act as may seem wise to them, I 
do not want to imply that they would care to 
withdraw their fellowship. Possibly they 
would. Whether, in that case, my name would 
be enrolled on the official list of Unitarian 
ministers I cannot now say. But if, unwill- 
ing to decline trne fellowship, graciously ex- 
tended to me, such should be my action now 
or then, I would not wish it to indicate any 
narrowing of my regard for the people of 
other religious associations, ner that I was 
committed to aught but the largest liberty of 
thought and freedom of practice in the truest 
Christian spirit. 

Third, practically, to correct some intima- 
tions of my friends, the reporters. I shall not 
address the Saratoga convention in order to 
“state my new opinions” or to “point out 
the reasons for the failure of Presbyterian- 
ism.” I expect to speak there on the duty 
and opportunity of the church toward what 
we call the “ masses,’ under the title of The 
Mission to the Multitude. I have not the re- 
motest notion of “starting an institutional 
church in Boston’ or anywhere else. Some 
influential laymen have invited me in an in- 
formal way to speak on Sunday evenings in 
Music Hall on a distinctly undenominational 
basis in an entirely unconditioned manner. 

This committee has organized itself and I 
have met with these gentlemen in conference. 
If all denominations are not represented it 
will not be because they would not be wel- 
comed, but because they do not wish to in- 
dorse what we hope to do. It has been inti- 
mated to me that a more formal invitation 
may be extended to me later, signed by a large 
number of representative citizens. Such a 
platform would be very fascinating to me, as 
it would afford me the opportunity of speak- 
ing what I conceive to be the gospel to young 
men and young women who are concluding 
that they cannot be religious because the old 
phraseology has lost its meaning, and also to 
speak out the religious message concerning 
the problems of social reconstruction now 
pressing upon us. It is probable that this ar- 
rangement will be completed. 

In conclusion permit me to say a personal 
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word or two. I am not taking my present 
course for amusement. My convictions have 
deepened rather than lessened concerning the 
value of the true Christian spirit, and I can- 
not be disobedient to the heavenly vision, and 
can only say, ‘“‘ Woe is me if I preach not the 


gospel ”’ as it seems to me to be given of God. | 


This letter is unreservedly frank, and I have 


‘taken my present position because I cannot 


hold any other. I am exceedingly pained 
with the pain that I know must come to many 
conscientious people whom I love. For my 
justification or condemnation I can only ap- 
peal to the growing light of the great day in 
which we live. Meantime, I shall endeaver to 
preserve “a conscience void of offense toward 
God and man,”’ and to live peaceably with all 
men, keeping ‘‘the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace,’’ and desiring to be tested by 
Christ’s words when he said, ‘“‘ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one for another.’’ With the kindest 
wishes for all, I remain, 
Faithfully yours, 
BENJAMIN FAY MILLs. 





Current Thought 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead, in the September New 
England Magazine, expressed the opinion 
‘that the protest of the Brown University 
faculty against the receyt attack of the cor- 
poration upon academic freedom in America 
and its great traditions is the most important 
paper of any kind which has appeared in 
America in the past ten years, the word fullest 
of hope for the next ten years, when the tyr- 
anny with which the republic chiefly has to 
cope will be the tyranny of money. Nothing 
is so important to a democracy, a government 
by public opinion, as that the scholar, the man 
of science, should have absolute freedom. It 
is fundamental to modern civilization itself, 
and is so recognized to be wherever there is 
civilization.” The opinion of the leading 
educational journal of the country, The Edu- 
cational Review, on this case is worth noting. 
It approves President Andrews’s course, and 
then adds the following general comment: 
“The task of building universities in this coun- 
try, whether on private foundations or under 
state control, is difficult enough at best; but it 
is made almost impossible by the intense par- 
tisanship of a large majority of the American 
people, by our unwillingness to listen to ex- 
pert advice or to follow expert guidance in 
any form, and by the genuine intolerance of 
influential and responsible elements in the 
community. Lehrfreiheit is a university’s 
dearest possession, and without it no univer 
sity can live. To force instruction into cer— 
tain channels, determined by preconceived 
notions on theological, political or other sub- 
jects, is to develop a school of a sect ora party 
but not a university.’ 

The Review of Reviews does well to ery for 
a thorough revision of our systems of taxa- 
tion—Federal, State and municipal: ‘The 
public budgets are not only increasing abso- 
lutely from time to time, but it could probably 
be shown that they are also increasing rela- 
tively; that is to say, the public purse de- 
mands and receives from time to time an in- 
creasing percentage of the aggregate wealth 
annually produced by all workers in all 
spheres of economic utility. This being true, 
it is certainly a matter of great consequence 
that the share of the general wealth that is 
taken for public uses should not be collected 
by haphazard, uncertain and inequitable meth- 
ods, but that it should be contributed under 
sound, workable principles not difficult. of 
practical application. We have been too well 
satisfied with ourselves in this country, and 
too prone to keep old methods long after we 
have outgrown them, quite tnaware of the 
fact that European countries, supposedly con- 
servative, have had the courage to try sweep- 
ing innovations in order to adjust their meth- 
ods to the conditions of our end of the cen- 
tury.”’ 
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THE HOME 





A Worker’s Hymn 


If there be good in that I wrought, 
Thy hand compelled it, Master, thine ; 
Where I have failed to meet thy thought, 
| know, through thee, the blame is mine. 


One instant’s toil to thee denied 
Stands all eternity’s offense, 

Of that I did with thee to guide, 
To thee, through thee, be excellence, 


Who, lest all thought of Eden fade, 
Bring’st Eden to the craftsman’s brain, 
Godlike to muse o’er his own trade 
And manlike stand with God again. 


The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein I stray, 
‘Thou knowest who has made the fire, 
Thou knowest who has made the clay. 


One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread temple of thy worth, 

It is enough that through thy grace 
I saw naught common on thy earth. 


‘Take not that vision from my ken; 
O whatso’er may spoil or speed, 
Ifelp me to need no aid from men 
That I may help such men as need! 
-—Rudyard Kipling. 


Young parents need the re- 
yg minder that an infant should 
Y be “intelligently let alone.’’ 
Ile should not be unnecessarily handled 
or held or rocked or amused. He ought 
to be treated like a little animal for the 
first year of his existence and allowed to 
eat and sleep and be as quiet as possible. 
Nor should the young mother talk very 
much to her baby. His little brain is as 
undeveloped as his body, and it is as harm- 
ful to strain his mental powers by making 
constant demands upon his attention as it 
would be to overtax his stomach by giving 
him solid food. Even the caresses and 
the loving words which a fond mother 
delights to lavish upon the little one, and 
the suppression of which requires no little 
self-control and sacrifice, are a strain on 
the babe’s tender faculties. The precau- 
tion net to overtax the brain is not less 
needed when the child begins to walk and 
talk and acquire knowledge of the world 
about him. The more precocious he is 
the more. will wise parents restrain their 
natural desire to test his intelligence and 
develop his mental powers beyond a nor- 
mal degree. Americans might learn some 
useful lessons from the English, whose 
children are kept in the background and 
seldom suffer from over-attention. 


She was plain in ap- 
pearance and plainly 
dressed. She was late 
to church. That was unfortunate. But 
she came in so quietly that few noticed 
her and no one was disturbed. She bowed 
reverently and when she lifted her head 
her face witnessed to her consciousness 
of the presence of God. She joined in the 
singing, her clear voice so blending with 
others that it seemed part of one utter- 
ance of praise. She was quietly attentive 
to the Scripture and sermon, and her head 
was bowed during the prayers. The ser- 
mon was helpful and the service was up- 
lifting; but at least one person who sat 
near her is indebted to her as much as to 
the minister for a worshipful hour. The 
assurance that another heart rejoiced in 


How a Young Girl 
Preached 
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God kindled his devotion. The whole 
realm of divine things became more real 
to him. And she was unconscious that 
any one thought of her. May it not be 
that a greater responsibility than we 
realize rests on us, a responsibility which 
we would place on the minister? Is not 
the congregation expected by the Master 
to preach the gospel as much as the man 
in the pulpit? And have not those who 
stay away neglected some service for 
others which their Lord expected of 
them ? 

Three noteworthy schools 
in domestic science are 
to be opened this fall. 
A course at Pratt Institute is to prepare 
the student for the practical administra- 
tion of home affairs by instruction in 
household economies, from the building 
of the house to the judicious manage- 
ment of servants. This is intended es- 
pecially for the mistresses. A school for 
maids will be opened at Hampton Insti- 
tute when the new building is finished, 
and may, perhaps, have an important in- 
fluence in restoring the Afro-American 
woman to her former place in domestic 
service. By far the most interesting, 
however, is the unique enterprise of the 
Boston Woman’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union. A school is to be founded 
on the principle that housekeeping is a 
science and housework a trade. In it 
both mistress and maid, or, rather, house- 
keeper and houseworker, the terms which 
will be insisted upon, may learn together 
the business of housekeeping. It is to be 
a sort of domestic science settlement, two 
connecting houses having been arranged 
for an experiment in model home-making. 
One house will be occupied by a limited 
number of boarders, who will constitute 
“the family,” the other will be used for 
classes and demonstration lectures. We 
shall watch with interest the outcome of 
these efforts to make housekeeping an 
honored vocation for women. 


Housekeeping as 
a Vocation 





Her Birthday Verse 


BY ABRAM BROWN 

Yes, it is my wife’s birthday. The 
twenty-sixth, is it not? And she is sixty 
years old today. We shall not be able to 
“celebrate’’ much. It is towards the end 
of the month, and I can’t get away from 
the bank. Rob—that’s our boy—will send 
his mother some roses, and I think I know 
where the sweet peas came from that she 
was sorting last evening, and perhaps 
after dinner tonight we shall have some 
water-ice ; but that is all. 

I have been looking up my wife’s birth- 
day verse. It is a periodical act of mine. 
I forget between whiles what the verse 
is, but that only gives me the pleasure 
of surprise in finding how appropriate it 
is to her. My mother’s was, “She will do 
him good and not evil all the days of her 
life.” That would do for Rob’s mother 
too, but a fact easily verified is that the 
twenty-sixth verse of the thirty-first chap- 
ter of Proverbs reads not'so, but ‘She 


‘openeth her mouth with wisdom ; and in 


her tongue is the law of kindness.”’ 

My wife is a wise woman, as is proved 
by my often taking her advice. I take 
some credit, too, for this, because I have 
my share of the male’s ambition and de- 
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termination to have his own way—traits 
able to thwart the wisest woman’s plans. 

What I love to dwell on in my wife’s 
life, however, is the law of kindness that 
pervades it. ‘The law of kindness !” 
How fine the phrase! And he is happy 
who knows a human being that inear- 
nates it—thrice happy if that being is 
his wife. 

In justice to less admirable wives, I 
must admit that mine, by the very terms 
of her creation, was likely to exemplify 
her law. By nature she has a large fund 
of what I might call agreeable curiosity. 
The gossip about people which she im- 
parts to my ear has a certain large- 
minded, scientific regard for them, as 
members of an interesting species. Her 
individual enthusiasm is easily aroused 
also, and her anger dissipated by per- 
sonal contact with the object of her 
fury. When our minister publicly re- 
buked the congregation for tardiness at 
church, just after my belated family (a 
deacon’s family) had conspicuously strung 
up the center aisle, my wife was much 
annoyed, and determined to be noticeably 
cool to him at their next meeting. If she 
was so, it was with the pleasant coolness 
of an August evening. 

My wife was never called, either through 
temperament or through circumstances, to 
be a woman of one idea. The Mrs. Ma- 
laprop of our street once burst forth, 
“QO, Mrs. Brown, you are such a combi- 
nation of worldliness and true worth !” 
The compliment did not please the re- 
cipient, and troubled her self-examining 
conscience ; but, for myself, I think that 
if my wife is “in the world” she is suf- 
ficiently “‘not of it.’’ She likes to be 
liked, and she likes to have her husband 
and children liked, but she has not hesi- 
tated to urge me on an unpopular course 
if she saw, that my conscience pointed that 
way. She questions sometimes whether 
she is worthy, never having met the test 
of being persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake ; but I feel that an answer to the 
question may be postponed so long as 

Our homes are cheerier for her sake, 
Our dooryards brighter blooming, 
And all about the social air 
Is sweeter for her coming. 

It would be untrue to say that my wife 
is invariably kind without an effort. 
Have not roses thorns? In the legis- 
lature of her will she has found it neces- 
sary to pass the law of kindness. The 
temptation to domestic selfishness and 
the social impulse to repeat an ill-na- 
tured remark are ever too strong in hu- 
man nature not to need a prohibitory 
law. Ihave reason to believe that Mrs. 
Brown is that kind of a_ prohibitionist, 
and that when she goes apart each day 
she seeks “‘by daily prayer to Almighty 
God” for grace to keep the vow. 

The law of kindness! I like to repeat 
the words, and to think how sweetly and 
strongly she has embodied them, even 
while she “has outsuffered the man in 
the awful experiences of maternity, out- 
wearied him in her marvelous vigils by 
the sick, and outranked him in patience 
amid cares and concerns that would have 
been intolerable drudgery to him, ” even 
while these things have meant what he 
only imperfectly understands of “burden 
and depression to a woman’s weaker 
frame, and of fret and tension to her 
more fine strung nervous organization.”’ 
And she is sixty years old today. It is 
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a wonder she cares for me still; but do 
you wonder that I remember at least one 
occasion when I opened my mouth “ with 
wisdom ?*’ How thankful I am that on 
that same occasion ‘‘in her tongue was 
the law of kindness !” 


Needless Nerve Wear 


BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT 

‘Lazy folks always take the most 
pains,’ says the homely proverb, or, in 
our fin-de-siécle English, **The neglect to 
secure for one’s self the conditions of a 
comfortable and healthful activity results 
in needless nerve Wear.” 

Women experience this in a hundred 
ways—each trifling if it stood alone, but 
all together making a total formidable 
enough to be worth considering. A 
mother will take up a piece of mending 
in a hurry, seat herself in the nearest 
chair and fall to sewing, since the needle- 
book is nearly empty, with a needle much 
too coarse for the cloth. The room may 
be too hot or too cold, but there is not 
time to open a window or turn on the 
heat. A door upstairs is squeaking, 
squeaking, but getting up to shut it seems 
too much of an interruption. One bit of 
work lures along to another, the fore- 
noon is half gone, and for two hours the 
nerves of limbs, back, fingers and ears 
have been subjected to a steady rasping. 

Or there is a letter to be written for the 
morning mail, and it does not seem worth 
while to stop to clear away the clutter 
left on the table from last evening. So 
for a half hour the elbows are cramped 
for room and the orderly spirit fretted by 
the confusion. Or it is late afternoon, 
and the eyes are taxed and the whole 
mind strained with the consciousness of 
haste, that the task may be finished by 
daylight without the trouble of fighting a 
lamp. 

The mistress of the house comes home 
from a forenoon’s shopping, finds an ac- 
cumulation of small domestic duties 
awaiting her, essays them in her street 
gown to save changing it, and goes 
through them all with an uneasy sense 
that she may injure it. Or she lies down 
for a few moments’ rest, all the while 
holding up her feet off the edge of the 
bed to spare the clean counterpane—to- 
tally without that feeling of relaxation 
so essential to real repose. 

There are comfortable and uncomfort- 
able methods, as well as conditions, of 
work. To “set astent’”’ for one’s self, in 
the old-fashioned phrase, is to put a need- 
less strain on one’s nerves. Being hur- 
ried and hustled by circumstances is 
bad enough, but to hurry and hustle 
one’s self is a wanton waste of strength 
that should be kept for real emer- 
gencies. Doing a‘ particular kind of 
work out of its appropriate time is very 
wearing, and should be avoided as far as 
possible. Everybody knows how differ- 
ent the preserving kettle looks in the 
afternoon. Putting off beyond the usual 
time the change from morning to after- 
noon dress keeps a woman who is liable 
to afternoon calls in a state of uneasiness 
which almost always counterbalances the 
gain of the extra work accomplished. 
Indeed, the sense of anything waiting to 
be done is trying, and should be reduced 
to the minimum by doing things, as far 
as practicable, before they become really 
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pressing. For example, if a day is to be 
given to sewing, and there is one special 
piece of work—no matter how small or 
uninteresting—which must be finished 
before night that is the piece to be dis- 
posed of first, that all the others may be 
done with an easy mind. 

In all but the very smallest families 
the interruptions caused by the other 
members of the household are a constant 
factor to be reckoned with. But a little 
planning will often perceptibly reduce 
their power to worry and fret. If no 
hour of the day is certain to be quiet, 
some hours are always certain to be noisy. 
Those are the ones for simple, easy kinds 
of work, so far as may be. The mother 
who is darning stockings can confront 
the hurly-burly of the noon recess in an 
entirely different temper from the one 
who is studying how to make new frocks 
out of old. 

One need not multiply illustrations. 
The principle is surely plain—the prin- 
ciple that the comfort of the worker pro- 
motes the progress of the work. The 
time taken to secure it is not wasted, but 
spent to the very best advantage. 


Home Hospitality for Young 
People 


BY H. W. D. 


The social life of our churches is active 
today and we are glad of all the brightness 
it brings. But the home is in the back. 
ground, and society is in danger of losing 
one of its strongest and best influences. 
It may arouse remonstrance to say that 
our New England homes are losing the 
grace of hospitality, but it is true in many 
cases, and the loss to ourselves and espe- 
cially to our children is one not easily 
estimated. 

The friendships formed in youth have 
vast influence in their after life. Often 
these associations are the determining 
factors in their choices of business, of 
dwelling places, of Christian fellowship 
and even extend by marriage to future 
generations. The tastes and pursuits of 
our boys and girls depend, to a large 
degree, on the acquaintances they make. 
Ought these to be left to chance or to the 
conditions in which the young people find 
themselves? The school they attend is 
usually in the place where they happen 
to be living. In it they must find the 
friends of their student life, and the 
majority of parents know them only by 
report. The church where they worship 
has in many cases become so segregated 
by society organizations that the older 
people do not come much into contact 
with the younger. The Christian En- 
deavor Society has its own prayer meeting, 
sociables and entertainments. Clubs are 
multiplying for men and women, but let 
us hope they will not become the fashion 
for children in their teens. 

Where can boys and girls make such 
valuable friendships as in theirown homes 
and in the company of their fathers and 
mothers? Where else can they meet their 
friends so simply and naturally? Where, 
else will they be so likely to form wise 
estimates of character? The mental stim- 
ulus given each other is much appreciated 
in the church, but the Christian Endeavor 
prayer meeting is not always the best 
place to judge of character. It is an 
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easier thing to ‘‘say a verse’’ or even 
make a pretty speech for Jesus in the 
midst of an admiring crowd than to keep 
one’s temper at home, or unostentatiously 
to prefer another in honor or pleasure. 

Parents are mainly responsible for the 
fact that the hospitality of the home for 
young people is so much less exercised 
now than formerly. Many of them are 
little aware what opportunities for their 
children they are throwing away in these 
swiftly passing years simply by neglect- 
ing to encourage them to invite their 
friends to their homes. If they could 
realize how much happiness may be pro- 
cured by a trifling expenditure of time 
and money, they would gratify them 
oftener in this respect. A boy or girl 
feels an access of dignity and self-respect 
if able to invite a friend to a meal accord- 
ing to his discretion, and he is not likely 
to abuse the privilege if it is wisely ex- 
plained to him. 

A little evening company of one or two 
dozen does not require the services of a 
caterer, and ice-cream is by no means a 
necessity. Some simple cake and lemon- 
ade, or even nuts and popped corn, may 
be all that is needed for a really good 
time. The great art is in helping the 
company to feel at ease, and whatever 
stimulates natural conversation is to be 
prized. Sometimes the memory of a 
happy evening in a friend’s home will be 
cherished for a lifetime, and such an in- 
vitation will be far more appreciated by 
the lonely young man or woman than the 
most constant urging to attend the church 
sociable. There is frequent complaint 
that the boys and girls grow indifferent 
to their homes and prefer public amuse- 
ments, whether the theater on one hand 
or the church entertainment on the other, 
to the family circle. If homes were made 
more useful, would they not be more 
prized? 


The School Looking-glass 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO 

Mary Hallam sat in her seat in the 
lonely little schoolroom trying in vain to 
eat the bread and butter and baked apples 
which her mother had put into her dinner 
pail for her. Her eyes were fastened on 
a pile of broken glass which lay, together 
with a pretty frame, on the floor closé by 
the teacher’s desk. It was Miss Maland’s 
looking-glass and Mary had brokenit. She 
was climbing on a chair to take a look at 
herself when the chair tipped, and in try- 
ing to save herself she had caught hold of 
the glass—and there it was, broken to 
pieces on the floor. 

“Q dear! O dear!” sighed Mary, put- 
ting the food back into the pail and wiping 
her eyes with her handkerchief. ‘The 
teacher will punish me. Perhaps she’ll 
stand me in the corner the way she did 
Tony Shields, and then all the scholars 
will laugh at me. O, I can’t bear it! I 
wish I could run away home and stay 
in the fields, where there are no horrid 
looking-glasses to break.”’ 

The more Mary thought about the pun- 
ishment, sitting there alone with the empty 
seats and the great rusty stove staring at 
her, the worse it seemed, and by the time 
the scholars began to return from dinner 
Mary’s eyes were red and swollen and she 
was feeling as if the whole world were 
against her. 

“Why, Mary Hallam! What’s the mat- 
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ter?’’ exclaimed the first girl that entered 
the schoolroom. 

Mary pointed to the broken glass and 
burst into a fresh flood of tears. 

“OQ, my! did you do that? How did 
you do it?” spoke up another girl, who 
had come in directly behind the first. 

‘‘What will Miss Maland say?” asked 
a third newcomer. 

A look of misery was all the answer 
Mary was capable of. 

“O, well,” said the first speaker, “I 
wouldn’t feel so bad about it; you didn’t 
mean to, of course. Tell us how you did it.” 

The girl’s voice was very sympathetic, 
and Mary sat up and told her all about 
the accident. ;. ey 

“*Now look here!” exclaimed another 
girl, who had justcomein. ‘‘There’s no 
need of your feeling so miserable about 
this thing. You just listen to me and 
you'll be all right. Wipe your face off. 
Here, take my handkerchief. Yours is 
so wet. There! now just come out in the 
yard with us and play that new game 
we’ve thought of. It’s lotsoffun. When 
teacher comes and asks about the mirror 
you just say you heard a dreadful crash, 
and then you saw the glass was broken. 
That’ll be true. You did hear the noise, 
didn’t you?” 

Mary nodded. 

‘““Well, very likely that string was rot- 
ten. Things often fall on account of the 
string giving way. So I don’t see but 
you are all right. Come along,” she cried, 
with the air of one accustomed to lead. 
“Hurrah for the new game!” 

Mary got up. There was something 
about Susan Miner, whether it was her 
fine clothes or her very loud voice it 
was hard to tell, but the girls always 
did as she said. So Mary followed her 
out into the yard and tried hard to join 
in the new game. 

The children had been so occupied with 
their questions and plans that they had 
not heard Miss Maland come quietly in 
and stand in the doorway a moment and 
then quietly step emt again. 

When “the bell rang and the scholars 
hurried into the schoolroom, the pieces 
of glass were picked up and the frame 
put away out of sight. 

The afternoon lessons went on as usual, 
The pupils studied and whispered, and 
every one, excepting Mary, seemed care- 
less and happy. Her heart sank lower 
and lower as the minutes dragged along. 
There was no meaning to any of the 
words in the book which she held before 
her. All the afternoon the great pine 
tree just outside the window sighed and 
moaned, She thought of the fields at 
home where she had always been so 
happy. She could never wander in them 
any more glad and free. There was a lie 
in her heart. She could hear the great 
trees in the woods whispering, whisper- 
ing, their voices solemn and beautiful. 
But they would never whisper to her 
again. She was a coward and dared not 
tell the truth. She looked about the room 
at the girls. They were studying; they 
had forgotten all about the broken glass. 

Again she gazed out of the window. 
The blue sky looked down upon her, but 
not as it used to. She shuddered and 
clasped her hands tight. A sickening 
fear came over her. Tighter and tighter 
she shut her two hands together and then 
—she stood straight up in her seat and 
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lifted her head high. Susan Miner might 
hate her. The girls need never speak to 
her again. The teacher could whip her 
before all the world. Mary’s eyes flashed 
as she raised her hand before the face of 
the teacher. 

“What is it, Mary?” said Miss Maland, 
in a voice that made all the scholars raise 
their heads to listen. 

“‘T broke the glass, Miss Maland. I did 
it all myself.” 

The room was still as the deepest woods. 
Miss Maland, who had been watching 
Mary’s struggle, sat for a moment and 
looked into the faces of her scholars, then 
she arose and put out her hand. 

“Mary,” she said, “I knew that you 
broke the glass, and I knew that you 
would tell the truth.” 

There was that in the air of the teacher 
as if one princess were speaking to an- 
other. The girls looked in admiration at 
Mary’s erect figure, each one wishing that 
Miss Maland would speak like that to her. 

After school the girls stood about the 
yard talking excitedly. They had a great 
deal to say about Mary’s courage in 
speaking “right out in school,’ as they 
termed it. 

But Mary was listening to the pine tree. 
All the moaning had gone out of its voice, 
and it was breathing a low, sweet song. 

The trees, too, and the flowers all along 
the way towards home said glad things to 
each other. When she reached the fields 
about her father’s farm she sat down by 
the side of a great rock that lay warm in 
the afternoon sun. 

“0,” she said, putting her head down 
lovingly upon it, “suppose I had told 
that lie. Icould never have been at home 
here any more.” 








Parasols 


This morning in the wood I found 
A lot of lovely parasols - 

Such darling red and yellow ones, 
And just the size to suit my dolls. 


I gathered, O! such heaps and heaps, 
And meant to take them home with me, 

When nursey came and broke them all, 
And was as scared as scared could be! 


She said that they would poison me, 
And they would make me very dead 
If I should eat them, though they looked 

So very pretty—pink and red. 


And now there isn’t any left— 
Not even one for my best doll. 
How very stupid nursey is! 
As if I’d eat a parasol! 
—September St. Nicholas. 


Plentiful Food for the Woman 
_ Student 


In choosing a college for son or daughter, 
the parent often fails to give sufficient atten- 
tion to the quality and quantity of the food. 
In Miss Claghorn’s sensible book, College 
Training for Women, the statement is made 
that there is hardly a college in this country 
that sets a table adequate to supply the needs 
of the young bodies and actively working 
minds of its students. The author goes on to 
say: 

The importance of specially nourishing 
food for the brain worker has never been 
thoroughly recognized. Itis thought that 
the farmer, the laborer and the mechanic 
must have their beef and mutton, but 
that the student needs only a spare, light 
diet, since he apparently does nothing to 
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call for more. Physiological investiga- 
tion shows, however, that while the man- 
ual laborer can get on very well with a 
diet of grains and vegetables, for which a 
strong digestion is required to separate 
the necessary amount of nutrition from 
the great bulk of waste associated with it 
in such foods, the brain worker does his 
best work upon meat, a sort of food that 
contains much nourishment in small 
bulk, and that is especially easy of assim- 
ilation. 

The woman student is at a double dis- 
advantage where eating is concerned. 
Not a is she, as a student, supposed to 
require less food than the manual worker, 
but as a woman she is expected to care 
less and know less about eating than a 
man. Women as a class are notoriously 
regardless of eating—partly because, as 
the cooks of the race, they think first of 
feeding others and only secondarily of 
themselves; partly because, havin boon 
hitherto consumers rather than producers, 
they do not feel at liberty to spend much 
time or money upon their own comfort; 
and partly because the ascetic ideal, com- 
ing in with the church doctrine of sub- 
dual of the flesh, has found more accept- 
-ance with that half of the race by nature 
inclined more to the spiritual than to the 
material. 

It is then considered not quite ‘ wom- 
anly’”’ to make much of a disturbance 
about eating. Yet the woman student, 
with the heavy demands on her system, 
with her delicate organization, with an 
appetite too refined and discriminating to 
find satisfaction in crude and coarse 
cooking, needs the most carefully pre- 
pared and the most nourishing food it is 
possible to get to enable her to do her 
work successfully and creditably. What 
is the use of an elaborate system of physi- 
cal training without some store of food- 
supply as a basis? What is the use of 
outdoor exercise to purify the blood, if 
there is no proper nourishment to feed it 7 

An important place among the causes 
of ill health in college women is assigned 
to worry, but it is interesting to remem- 
ber that one of the earliest symptoms of 
under-feeding is lowness of spirits anda 
general depression of feeling. The suf- 
ferer from under-feeding does not localize 
his discomfort in any one organ of the 
body, but,'feeling it as an undertone of 
gloom and distress in all his mental op- 
erations, he promptly attributes it to 
mental causes, and thinks he is discour- 
aged, disappointed, unappreciated, home- 
sick or even in love, when he is really 
only under-fed. The dyspeptic is pro- 
verbially a pessimist, and we may per- 
haps venture the guess that the strenuous 
Puritan conscience was inflamed to its 
uncomfortable pitch of irritation by a 
lack, on these bleak shores, of the gen- 
erous diet of old England. It may be 
doubted if women would be so nervous, 
so “sensitive,” so prone to tears, as tra- 
dition credits them with being, if they 
habitually had enough to eat. 

The parent, then, in choosing a college 
for the daughter, must look carefully to 
the sort of table that is to be set before 
her. This is a matter that needs close at- 
tention, because it is so very hard to rem- 
edy. The college has provided means of 
exercise for pupils, partly because parents 
and the public could see whether this was 
done or not, partly because gymnasiums, 
athletic fields and athletic teams are 
means of attraction and a good advertise- 
ment. The college does not provide as 
good a table as it ought to, because no 
one outside can easily know, or will care 
pen whether it does soor not. The 
college begrudges to food an expenditure 
it might use for the enlargement of its 
faculty, or it prefers to keep living ex- 
penses to the lowest point so that as few 
students as possible may be kept away by 
the cost. Often the college may spend 
money enough for the raw material of 
food, but will employ some incompetent 
person as housekeeper, who has no judg- 
ment in the selection or preparation of 
food. Sometimes the students them- 
selves regulate the table in student clubs, 
and reduce diet far below what it ought 
to be in their desire to reduce expenses 
as far as possible. 
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Closet and Altar 


As the fading coals are rekindled by a 
breath, so prayer refresheth the hopes of 
the heart. 





This now is what we want—such a full- 
ness of divine participation that we shall 
not require to be always shutting off the 
world by prescribed denials, but shall 
draw off from it naturally because we are 
not of it. A true Christian, one who is 
deep enough in the godly. life to have his 
aftinities with God, will infallibly become 
a separated being. The instinct of holi- 
ness will draw him apart into a singular, 
superior, hidden life with God.—H. Bush- 


if 





© that I were all soul! that thou 
Wouldst make each part 
Of this poor, sinful frame pure heart! 
Then would I drown 
My single one; 
And to thy praise 
A consort raise 
Of hallelujahs here below. 
—Henry Vaughan. 





Christians are like the several flowers 
in a garden that have each of them the 
dews of heaven, which, being shaken with 
the wind, they let fall at each other’s 
roots, whereby they are jointly nourished 
and become nourishers of each other.— 
John Bunyan. 





Now mark how the Father draweth 
men unto Christ. When somewhat of 
this Perfect Good is discovered and re- 
vealed within the soul of man, as it were 
in a glance or flash, the soul conceiveth 
a longing to approach unto the Perfect 
(;oodness and. unite herself unto the 
Father. And the stronger the yearning 
groweth, the more is revealed unto her, 
the more she is drawn toward the Father. 
—Theologia Germanica. 





© awful joy! O life divine! 
( bliss too great, too full! 
Earth, man, heaven, angels, all are thine, 
And thou art God’s, my soul! 
—Disciples’ Hymn-Book. 





A PRAVER OF RING ALFRED 

Lord, who bast wrougbt all things 
wortby and notbing unwortby, to thee 1 
call, wbom everyptbing lovetb tbat can 
love, botb those that know tbat tbey 
love and those who know not what tbeyp 
love—tbou who art the Fatber of that 
Son who bas awakened and yet awakens 
us from tbe sleep of our sins and warnetb 
us that we come to thee. For every one 
falls who flees from tbee, and every 
one tises who turns to thee, and every 
one stands who abides in thee, and be 
dies who altogetber forsakes thee, and 
be quickens wbo comes to thee and be 
lives indeed who thorougbly abides in 
thee. Thou who bast given us the 
power that we sbould not despond in 
any toil, nor in any inconvenience, as is 
no wonder, for thou well rulest and 
makest us well serve thee; thou bast 
loosed us from the thraldom of otber 
creatures and always preparest eternal 
life for us and preparest us for eternal 
life. Hear me, Lord, thy servant! Thee 
alone @ love above all otber things! 
Thee H seek! Thee ff follow! Thee fF 
am teadyp to serve! Under thy govern= 
ment @ wisb to abide, for thou alone 
reignest. Amen. ‘ 
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Tangles 


(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, ete., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor ot The Congregationalist.] 


83. CHARADE 
“Your old city is really astonishing ; 
What,” I asked, ‘‘is the secret you must be hiding 
That a ONE very TWO is THREE rare, rare thing, 
And your people are all happy, strong, law-abid- 
ing?” 
And the jolly Burghers, with faces all 
Round and ruddy, with flaxen hair run riot, 
Proudly point to their legislative hall: 
“Thanks are due,” they declare, “to our prudent 
Diet!” 


But my friend is here to eseape, he says, 

The New England season of pork and pie; 
Let’s no chances pass for a word of praise 

For the wholesome fare of the people: ** Why, 

See that rosy face! Yours and mine, my friend, 
Are like yellow WHOLE wrapping paper by it! 
Now these folks’ health and wealth and light hearts, 

I contend, 

Are the happy results of a prudent diet!” 

MABEL P., 

84. LITERARY PALINDROMES AND 

ACROSTIC 

(Fill the blanks with words spelled forward 
and backward the same. The initials of all 
the words will give the name of a writer of 
fiction.) 

At ***** revel, pomp and game.—Tennyson. 

The name of the one was ******, and the 
name of the other was Peninnah.—1 Samuel. 

***, sole daughter of my house and heart.— 
Byron. 

The proof of it will turn to ****** drops.— 
Shakespeare. 

Her ** rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green. 
—Longfellow. 

*ee*® T) “The Great,’ born 912. Died at 
Memleben, Prussian Saxony, May 7, 973.— 
Century Cyclopedia. 

That all animals of the land are in their 
kind in the sea is a ***** very questionable.— 
Sir T. Browne. 

O lady, I heard a wee horn *#***, 
And it blew wonder clear. 
—Lord Barnaby. 

Had I no more in mine *** than the saving 
of my life—Bunyan. ~ 

He ne’er had learned the art to **, 
For anything but eels. 
—Sare. 

‘*Now, Mr. Tapley,”’ said Mark, giving him- 
self a tremendous blow on the chest by way of 
weeeee® “vou just attend! ’—Dickens. 

With the clamor and confused *, 
Tothe dread shock the desp’rate armies go. 
—Drayton. 

Thou find’st him from the heat of **** re- 
tired.— Milton. 

***, T am confident in thee, thou shalt see it. 
—Ben Jonson. 

The French seem to be at the *** of taking 
Antwerp.— Walpole. DOROTHE., 


85. ENIGMA 


Enchained by man and maiden fair, 
And so attached we ne’er will part, 

Their tender care we daily share, 
Our pulses beat as heart to heart. 


When we’re abroad and noon draws near, 
They glances cast not one nor two; 

So oft they gaze we sometimes fear 
We’ll be condemned if we’re not true. 


If aught’s disturbed or out of place, 
When they are far away from home, 
We hide our face, we’ve run our race, 
We nevermore with them shall roam. 
A. M. R. 


86. NUMERICAL TRANSPOSITION 
1, Fifteen hundred and one transposed— 
middle. 2. Six hundred and one transposed— 
a title of Ruy Diax, the Spanish national hero. 
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3. One hundred and fifty-seven transposed— 
polite. 4. Five hundred and fifty-seven trans- 
posed—black and blue. 5. Five hundred and 
fifty-one transposed—a cover. 6. Fifteen hun- 
dred and fifty-one transposed—gentle. 7. Two 
hundred and seven transposed—relating to 
man as a member of society. 
MATTIE W. BAken. 
87. CURTAILMENT 
I. 
1. Your hair he cuts aud parts. 
2. Might shield a house from darts. 
. Pierces, holds fast and smarts. 
. Set down on sailors’ charts. 
. A Bachelor of Arts. 
3. In Baronets or Barts. 


Slim & 


. A dairyman may prize. 

. Behold a mountain rise. 

. A eask of giant size. 

. Objection it implies. 

. Four pecks it will comprise. 
6. In bees and butterflies. 


St w= Go bo 


ANSWERS 

7. Mid-sum-mer. . 
8. The author’s answer is ninety-three, obtained 
by first setting four rows of eleven each the entire 
length of the room on one side, placing the length 
of the tables crosswise of the room, and four tables 
in the same way across one end, then in the remain- 
ing space setting five rows of nine each, placing the 
length of the tables lengthwise of the room. 

79. 1. The letterC. 2. The letter L. 3. The let- 
ter A. 

80. He sees A. mount a bank (a mountebank). 

81. Sonnet, tenons. 

82. Guideboard (guyed-bored). 


a 


What Can One Do 

He was a hot-headed, impetuous college 
boy, and just now he looked both cha- 
grined and amused. 

‘What is the matter? ”’ I asked. 

*O well, I’ve done it for myself again! 
Tom Bates just met me and told me that 
he is engaged to Susie Rollins. He, the 
finest fellow I know, engaged to that girl! 
She is loud and vulgar and horribly self- 
ish, besides having a beastly temper. 
She will make him miserable!”’ 

“What did you say to him ?”’ queried I. 

“What could Isay? I did not want to 
lie to him, so I couldn’t congratulate him. 
I just said, ‘Dear old man, I hope you 
may be very happy.’ * ; 

“*Why don’t you" congratulate me, 
Dick?’ he asked. ‘I am a subject for 
congratulations, I assure you.’ 

“Then I said, ‘I shall save my congrat- 
ulations for the young lady.’ 

“T know by his look that he was hurt, 
but what could I do?” 

What could he, what can any of us do 
under like circumstances? We see a 
dear friend tying herself for life to a man 
who we know is not worthy of her. She 
thinks he is, for love is blind, and that 
man is a fool who cannot hide his defects 
from the woman he would win. And the 
girl’s family may be blinded by the suit- 
or’s suave manners and agreeable aspect. 
But we know him in the daily walks of 
life, in the business world, among people 
for whose good opinion he cares nothing, 
and here his real character shows itself. 
The girl comes and tells us her happy 
secret and asks for our congratulations, 
and what can we do? If we say, “O, my 
dear child, he is selfish, he is unprincipied, 
he is petty, he will ruin your happiness,” 
she is wounded, angry and incredulous, 
and who could blame her? Does she not 
think she knows the man who has courted 
her all these months? But if, on the 
other hand, we smile and lyingly congrat- 
ulate her, our consciences cry out shame 
upon us. What is the right path—to lose 
a friend by our truth-telling or, by acting 
a lie, keep a friend who may suffer when 
it will be too late for us to utter a word 
of warning? In either case we shall feel 
ey and as if we had done something 
which we ought not to have done, or hac 
left undone that which we ought to have 
done.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: Re- 
turning from another short out- 
ing I find such a pile of letters 

on my table that I scarcely know what to 
print first—yes, I do know, for one letter 
is from our boy in the ‘‘ Corner Cot”’ on 
the coast of Labrador, and that must 
surely go to the front. The letter is not 
dated, but from the different postmarks 
I think it was written about the middle of 
May, and before he had received our this 
year’s letters. 
BATTLE HARBOR HOsPITAL. 

Aukshenai Mr. Martin: Nakumeek for 
your letter very much. I see the picture [in 
Corner certificate] and two little dolls and 
little seal and your head. I am glad for cer- 
tificate very much. Doctor Willway come 
down the shore brought a letter for me I am 
glad. Doctor Willway going in a boat Sir 
Donald come again soon me make little pic- 
tures I pray for you and Doctor Grenfell and 
every one my friends every day. Doctor took 
me and Tommy’s picture the other day out of 
doors Doctor give me one I amsend it to you 
Do you see my legs looks funny you see 
Tommy lying down. Tommy sends you love 
and thank you very much for little card. 
please write me again, Mr. Martin me send 
love little boy. 


When the Doctor and Pomiuk speak of 
“up” and “down” the shore, remember 
that down means towards the ‘“ Nor’ard,”’ 
and up towards the ‘“South’ard.”” Some 
will remember “ Joe Lucy and Charlotte,” 


But the sweetest things about Gabriel’s 
letter are that away there in ice-bound 
Labrador he prays every day for his dis- 
tant friends, and that his little heart of 
thankfulness and love overflows in his 


the faithful Christian 
couple, whose house was Vi d, ; 
at the head of the row LA 4 naw Go 


of huts in the Eskimo 

Village at the World’s 

Fair. I think they told 

me that it took them 

seven hours to go by fr 
| 


dog sledge to the Mo- 
ravian chureh at Hope- ae. 





Ay " 
mS Ree he re SAY 
dale—I am glad they “AND. OR a ea ae A 


now have a station so 
much nearer their lonely home at Ilik. 
Does not Pomiuk look much better, now 
that he can get out of our “Corner Cot” 
for a little and walk on crutches? It was 
indeed unselfish for him to send his only 
picture away to usinaforeignland. What 
a sweet face Tommy has! We must find 
out more about him—there may be some- 
thing we can do for him, too. Pomiuk 
sends two other remarkable pictures 
drawn by 


' himself. One 
’ is an exact 
represen- 
tation of 
. a 
Gobn ih POMIUK. 
Fair, with 


I will quote also part of an accompany- 
ing letter from Dr. Willway, one of Dr. 
Grenfell’s associates in Deep Sea Mission 
work. 


... We are indeed thankful for the wide- 
spread sympathy our work has called forth, 
and for the prayers of our many friends, 
known and unknown. Gabriel is writing 
you himself. He is,such a good boy. 
Sister Williams gives an excellent report 
of him ‘and of Tommy. I am giving 
Gabriel a photograph of the two of 
them, which he is going to send along. 
1 shall give him another some day, but 
not yet, as he is striving to be unselfish, 
and is succeeding too, I am glad to say. 
I have traveled with komatik and dogs 
up the Straits [of Belle Isle] as far as 
Harrington, thence returning and pass- 
ing on North as far as Hopedale. I saw 
Joe Lucy and wife. The Moravian 
Brethren have built a new station six 
miles from where they live. 

There has been great destitution this 
winter, and a large part of our work 
has been to plan means to give the poor 
creatures a little help. I have seen 
terrible things but, thank God, as far as 
I know, no one has been left to starve. 
There was a poor Eskimo at Hopedale, 
named Simeon, who was shot in the leg 
last November when in on the hills deer- 
hunting. It took two days to get him 
out. The leg was amputated by another 
Eskimo—with a razor and handsaw! I 
had to reamputate it on my arrival. The 
poor fellow has not been out of bed all 
the winter. Out of evil our Heavenly 
Father brings forth good, for this man 
found his Saviour during his enforced 
idleness;, now he tells us he is glad. 
“Before I was afflicted I went astray.” 
Could you find time tofsend just a line to 
Tommy? He is paralyzed in both legs and will 
never be better. He was practically a heathen 
when we got him. But both he and Gabriel 
love the Saviour now. HefJis so interested in 
Gabriel’s letters. I wish I could do something 
for your ‘‘Cornerers.’’ Yours faithfully, 

FrREDERIC R. WILLWAY. 


the row of 
huts at the 
World’s 


the boys in front whipping nickels out 
of the dirt, and the visitors looking on! 
This is not easily reproduced, but his 
picture of the dog-team is before you. It 
was evidently a snap-shot, perhaps through 
the Corner Cot window, of “ Dr. Willway 
man,” as he “do go bay pass’’—which is 





doubtless a short-cut road for komatiks 
over some frozen bay. If a little cripple 
just out of the barbarism of his tribe, 
without training, can do that, what shall 
we expect when he receives and uses the 
painting materials sent lastsummer to him. 


_— a 
closing message, “‘ Aukshenai everybody” 
—that is, “‘Give my love to everybody!” 
Those are surely the ‘fruits of the Spirit ”’ 
in the humble life of an ignorant child 
brought up in the darkest degradation of 
heathenism, who, two years ago, was eating 
raw walrus and knew nothing better. For 
Christ’s messengers to have discovered 
that suffering, perishing boy in the Arctic 
wilderness and saved him to a happy, lov- 
ing Christian life is better than to have 
(discovered the locality of the north pole! 

The following letter explains itself and 
comes in very appropriately: 


. Spending recently a few days in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in your city 
of Boston, I was often reminded of the little 
Eskimo boy and others in different hospitals 
about whom we hear in your Corner. I never 
realized before what a work of practical Chris- 
tianity is being done, though so quietly, in all 
our hospitals, especially for sick and suffering 
children. In the ward in which I was were 
three or four little boys, away from home and 
having serious troubles, yet tenderly cared 
for as they would have been by a mother’s 
hand, and cheering others by their good cheer. 
I heard two of the boys before I saw them. 

Each confined in his separate room and 
not having seen each other, they got 
acquainted, in boy fashion, by talking 
across the hall. Sometimes their ques- 
tions or answers had to be changed and 
repeated, so as to come to a mutual 
understanding. One came from Charles- 
town, the other from Wakefield. They 
had considerable discussion which was 
in the highest grade in school, hinging 
on the point whether the “ First Grade ”’ 
was the highest or lowest. One boy 
had an eye badly injured by fooling with 
a gun-cracker on the Fourth of July. 
But his little voice could be heard 
through the ward, hour after hour, 
merrily singing ‘‘ America,’ ‘‘ March- 
ing Through Georgia,’ ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,”’ and other familiar pieces. After- 
wards he was allowed to use one eye 
and would then read aloud on his cot 
pieces from children’s papers or maga- 
zines. (I am sure that would be a good 
place to send recent numbers or volumes 
of such periodicals, especially if illus- 
trated—addressing them to the superin- 
tendent.) 

The other boy was right. opposite me 
and I could see that he had a bright face 
and happy disposition. He was a Sun- 
day school boy in a well-known church, 
and,I (think you ought to send him a 
‘Corner Certificate.’”’ He said cheerily 
thatfone thing was sure—he could now 
never\have appendicitis! When he was 
dismissed his cot was taken by a little 

Italian boy, who had the same popular disease 
—because, he said, he ate a great deal of ice- 
cream at a picnic. So boys would better be- 
ware of too much gunpowder and ice-cream. 
OLD FRIEND OF THE CORNER. 


Me. Mate 


en cient 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





LESSON FOR SEPT. 19 Acts 20: 22-35 


Paul’s Address to the Ephesian 
Elders 


3Y REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 

This lesson is the closing scene in Paul’s 
ministry in Greece and Asia Minor. When 
he was driven out of Ephesus, as we saw in 
Lesson IX., he went into Macedonia and 
spent nearly a year there and in other parts 
of Greece, forming new churches and strength- 
ening those already organized. He wrote, 
during that time, the second epistle to the 
Corinthians and those to the Galatians and 
the Romans. He took collections for the poor 
Christians in Jerusalem, and, bearing the 
money thus received, accompanied by several 
delegates from the churches, he was on his 
way to Jerusalem. Being unwilling to-tarry 
as long as he would be sure to be compelled 
to do if he were to visit Ephesus, he passed 
by that city, having joined his friends on a 
ship at Assos, and landed at Miletus, where 
the ship waited a few days. From there he 
sent for the elders of the Ephesian church. 
When they came he delivered the address, the 
summary of which is given in this twentieth 
chapter of Acts. It is the most impressive of 
all Paul’s recorded speeches, a tender and 
wonderful revelation of himself and his min- 
istry. It includes: 

I. A glance backward over his work. He 
was now about fifty-six years old. He had 
matured convictions, based on an honorable 
record. He had spent three years at Ephesus. 
He could appeal with confidence to what he 
had been and had done there. Life, even in 
these riper years, had not been easy for him. 
His physical appetites had struggled fiercely 
with his spiritual nature. He had to fight his 
body to keep it in subjection [1 Cor. 9: 27). 
He had a sharp, imperious temper. His strong 
convictions impelled him to self-will, which 
here and there appears in his later letters 
(Gal. 2: 6). Yet he had conquered tempta- 
tions, often in such ways that his brethren 
had seen his struggles, “‘serving the Lord 
with all lowliness of mind and with many 
tears and temptations ”’ [v. 19). 

No man is so great or good that he is beyond 
temptation. The best men are those who have 
been most severely tried and have conquered. 
What Paul did we can do; and every triumph 
over temptation in youth is treasure laid up to 
make mature life rich. 

Paul had been as faithful in his teaching as 
he had been loyal in his life [vs. 20, 21]. Often 
he had been condemned by those who professed 
to be moved by the same purposes as his own. 
A careful study of his letters will show that 
he was often, perhaps always, distrusted by 
many Christians who felt that his teaching 
was too liberal for those who had been trained 
in the Old Testament and who regarded him as 
a dangerous leader. But it was always a com- 
fort to him to remember his loyalty to Christ, 
for it was an inheritance which he bequeathed 
to his followers, with whom he must now leave 
the work he so much loved [v. 35]. No one 
parts with the good he has done. It comes 
back as a solace, an inalienable treasure. 

II. A glance forward to the life before him. 
Paul was always consciously under bonds to 
the Holy Spirit. That was his controlling 
motive and the chief secret of his great power. 
Christ had said that the Spirit should be to his 
disciples all that he had been when with them 
—should instruct, guide and inspire them with 
holy purposes just as he had done. This guid- 
ance, to which Paul had fully surrendered him- 
self, was an inward compulsion controlling his 
choice. Such obedience gives constantly accu- 
mulating might of Christian manhood. Any 
one may have it who will accept the condition. 

Paul went forward under this leadership 
into the shadow of calamities as yet unknown. 
How the churches loved him! How the Jews 
hated him! In every city he met with trials 
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which befell him by their plots [v. 19]. He 
was going to the city where Jews were most 
numerous and their hatred of him most bitter. 
How he must have longed to stay in Philippi, 
every memory of which moved him to thanks- 
giving [Phil. 1: 3], or in Galatia, where the 
brethren were ready for his sake to pluck out 
their own eyes [Gal. 4: 15], or in Ephesus, 
where they could not bear to let him go be- 
cause they loved him so. Yet the Holy Spirit 
pointed him to Jerusalem, and he hesitated not 
a moment. 

Such resolution is the fruit of a whole life- 
time of training in obedience to the will of 
God. He had come to discern that will in do- 
ing it, till he knew where his way was, and 
the end of it. An old writer says, ‘‘ A good 
conscience is the best looking-glass of heaven.” 
Any one may see in it the reflection of heaven 
and the road to it. Then the outward man, 
the physical life, may wane with toil and age, 
but the inward man, the immortal life, re- 
ceives new access of strength day by day. 
That, indeed, is living. It is coming under 
the power of an endless life. 

III. A solemn charge to Christian teachers. 
Let us learn it early and well from the lips of 
a prince of teachers. 

1. Take heed to yourselves. Only a holy 
life can instruct others in holiness. If you 
would help others to Christian manhood and 
womanhood, you must be vigilant to make your 
own life what you would have theirs be. 

2. Take heed to all the flock in your charge. 
The minister, teacher, deacon have a great 
trust, and every youth ought to aspire to the 
trust of caring for the spiritual welfare of 
others. These offices are gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. The object of their care is the Church 
of Christ, purchased with his own blood, for 
the death of Christ is the sacrifice of God, 
which declares his right to the ownership of 
all men—a right acknowledged by those who 
have accepted redemption through him. 

3. Guard against false teachers. They are 
always to be found in the church. Paul said, 
‘From among your own selves”’ shall they 
arise, wolves among sheep. Sometimes they 
persecute; sometimes they argue, tempt, be- 
guile. But God and his word of grace are suf- 
ficient for every worker. Only we must keep 
close to him by prayer, taking every duty and 
every perplexity to him, and must diligently 
study his word. 

4. Follow good examples. Paul urged these 
elders to follow him, so far as he followed 
Christ. And he pointed to that greatest of all 
examples, gathering into one sentence a pho- 
tograph of his Master and ours, “‘ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’’ That other- 
wise unrecorded saying of Jesus is the motive 
of every Christian in helping others. He finds 
the highest reward of life in enriching other 
lives. 

Let every teacher and pupil commit to mem- 
ory this wonderful address of Paul. There is 
not in all literature,.besides the sayings of 
Christ himself, anything more worthy to be 
learned by heart than these words. They 
show what the Chureh of God is, how great is 
his love for it, what high and holy motives im- 
pel believers to unite with it, what is the 
divine idea of the Christian ministry and how 
completely the Holy Spirit guides those who 
commit themselves to his guidance. They 
show how peerless is the character of one 
who counted his life 6f no account as com- 
pared with his purpose to fulfill the trust ‘he 
had received from @hrist, and yet how im- 
measurably rich it was in the love of all whose 
love was worth having. Is not this an exam- 
ple for us all to follow? 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 12-18. The Responsibility of 
Strength. Josh. 17: 14-18; Rom. 14: 13-23; 
15: 1-6; Zech. 8: 1-13. 

Requirement according to gift. The privilege of 
burden bearing. The duty of courage. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.]} 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 19-25. Losing One’s Life and 
Finding it. John 12: 1-8; 20-26. 

The instinct of self-preservation is not by 
any means an unworthy one. We are empha- 
sizing, in these rich modern days, the duty of 
making the most of the few years while we 
are on earth. In the sphere of physical ex- 
istence alone how much is provided for the 
development of sound lungs and limbs! 
There were never before so many persons 
anxious to learn what can be known in 
every department of human thought. We 
are not to say, therefore, to the ambitious 
boy or girl, “‘ Abandon all your plans for self- 
development,’’ but a topic like this calls for at 
least a moment’s halt on the upward path- 
way in order to consider another side of life 
which cannot be forgotten long by one who 
calls God his father and Christ his master. 

What does God want to do with your life? 
What does he want to have you cast out of 
it? To what influence would he have you 
submit yourself? What place and work has 
he for you? These are questions which every 
serious youth must reckon with, and the more 
eager he is to do and to be something in the 
world, the more humbly and prayerfully must 
he consider them. Jesus Christ knew all 
about the noble aspirations in the breasts 
of young men and young women. He re- 
spected them for cherishing such hopes, but he 
insisted nevertheless that the first thing to do 
with one’s life is to surrender it entirely to 
the will of God. Until a man does that he is 
sure to be working at cross purposes with all 
the beneficent forces of the universe. The 
sooner we learn this great and commanding 
truth of the New Testament the better for us 
and for our work in the world. Christ is an 
exacting master, let us frankly admit. Dis- 
cipleship means surrender to him of our 
time, our possessions, sometimes, perhaps, 
our friends and homes, possibly the aban- 
donment of cherished plans for self-culture, 
and even the thing that has come to seem essen- 
tial to our lives. Not that he always asks us 
to part forever with that which has come to 
mean so much to us, but he asks the willing- 
ness to give it up for his sake. 

And to them who thus have learned and are 
practicing daily the great principle of self- 
renunciation how quickly comes the “‘ finding ” 
of the life again. Does Dr. Paton feel that 
the long years spent in telling the savages the 
good news of Christ have made him any the 
less of a man intellectually as well as spirit- 
ually? Does Dr. Grenfell, who at this very 
moment perhaps may be crossing stormy 
waters in order to show the weatherbeaten 
sailors in the North Sea that there is a love 
somewhere in the world which includes even 
them, does he feel that he would have been 
more of a man if he had pursued the profes- 
sional career which opened to him so promis- 
ingly when at Oxford? Does any man or 
woman who daily yields his own wishes to 
the service of others, who in all the quiet, 
daily ministrations of the home repeats con- 
stantly Christ’s sacrifice of himself, feel that 
life is thereby made poorer and less reward- 
ing? Let any one try the experiment and he 
will not be in doubt. 





The quotation in the exposition of the Y. P. 
S. C. E. topic of Sept. 5 ascribed to Miss Hav- 
ergal should have been credited to Miss Mary 
Gardiner Brainard, being an extract from her 
now very extensively circulated and beautiful 
poem, which was first published in The Con- 
gregationalist in 1869. 





For twenty years Mr. Frank Sanborn of 
Concord has served as secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Social Science Association. He now re- 
tires and Rev. Frederick Stanley Root, one of 
our younger clergymen zealous in the study of 
social problems, takes his place. 
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A Congregational College for 
Germans 


BY PROF, SAMUEL IVES CURTISS 

The Germans and their children of the first 
generation constitute one-tenth of the popula- 
tion of the United States. Half of them are 
found in the Interior. Chicago is the second 
German city in this country, with a repre- 
sentation of over 400,000. The German has 
reason to be proud of the position of the Fa- 
therland in war and peace. Its history, its 
literature, its legends, its traditions are all 
dear. He has learned to sing, 

Deutschland, Deutschiand, ueber alles, 

Ueber alles in der Welt! 
as well as to pray at his mother’s knee; in- 
deed, all his religious instruction at school 
and from his pastors before his confirmation 
was in German. Hence, whether as the 
tongue in which he was born, educated or 
confirmed, he ordinarily clings to his language 
as one might to his religion, with an intensity 
which the average American cannot under- 
stand. The Norwegian or the Swede may 
easily relinquish the language of the country 
of his birth for that of his adopted country ; 
the German never! That country’s history 
has been too glorious. 

Paul was a man of good common sense. 
Had he lived in our time he never would have 
attempted to catch bluefish with the same bait 
as trout. As a fisher of men he became all 
things to them that by all means he might 
win some. Now when Lutheran ministers 
trained in Germany can be found who seek to 
dissuade their people from going to English- 
speaking Lutheran churches, even when there 
is no German church in the neighborhood, be- 
cause the German language is not spoken, we 
are evidently dealing with a people whose 
first generation is not to be won to our ideas 
or Americanized in any large way by a spo- 
radic use of the English language. 

Have Germans any need of Congregation- 
alism? The tendency to sectarianism and 
division among the Germans is tremendous. 
The bitterness which exists among different 
branches of the Lutheran Church toward each 
other is surprising. It seems almost incred- 
ible that a fight between bishops in a German 
denomination led to bitter feuds, to divisions 
in churches and families. Now Congregation- 
alism is a spirit as ‘well as an active force. 
It encourages discussion. Steam is thus 
blown off which, if kept in by a bishop or a 
synod, might cause an explosion. Besides, 
Congregationalism has a responsibility for 
the 7,000,000 Germans in this country, a posi- 
tive call to the thousands who, wandering 
from the Fatherland, are as sheep without a 
shepherd. 

If Congregationalism is to commend itself 
to the most highly educated people in the 
world it cannot depend upon men trained in | 
other denominations, however admirable or 
faithful some of them may be, to be loyal to | 
its work and to understand how to explain its 
principles. It must take the young men, if 
possible, from its own German churches, of 
which there are now 117. Nor can it have any | 
hope of making an impression on a people ac- | 
customed to a highly educated ministry, if its | 
ministers have been prepared by some short | 
cut or in some inferior institution. No, Con- | 
gregationalism, which stands for consecrated | 
common sense, and which has always stood | 
for the college, should have one college in this | 
country of high grade for Germans, where in- | 
struction is given in English and German. | 
But why, some one may ask, can they not be 
educated in our existing colleges? There are 
two reasons, derived from long and bitter ex- 
perience, which show that this is impracti- 
cable—they do not attend American colleges 
in large numbers, and when they do they be- 
come so Americanized as to be out of sympa- 
thy with their own people, and are thus lost 
to the German work. 

O, for the prophet’s vision to see what we 
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might accomplish, as a denomination, for good 


among this noble people, who have furnished | 


60,000 members to the Methodist Church in 
the life of a single man; for the tongue of an 


angel to make the vision known; and for the | 


silver and gold, which are the Lord’s, to es- 
tablish a college worthy of the cause on last- 
ing ‘foundations. 





The Foundations of Christian 


Education 


At the Commencement of the University of 
the South, an Episcopal institution in Sewanee, 
Tenn., Bishop Gailor preached an impressive 
sermon setting forth the underlying princi- 
ples which characterize the Christian school. 
He declared that such a school is not founded 
to defend the Christian religion, but that 


among theories and methods for promoting | 


higher education it makes choice of the Chris- 
tian theory and method as having been proved, 
after eighteen centuries of trial, to be the best. 
It accepts certain principles and ideas as true, 
and carries on its work with the assumption 
that these are recognized and accepted. He 
said: 


It assumes that there is a God—the 
Creator and Lord of all—that he is not a 
metaphysical abstraction, nor a mathe- 
matical puzzle, nor a monstrous tyrant, 
but a God of love, who is not indifferent 
to human conduct and human suffering, 
who is ready to help, to guide, to redeem 
our life. It assumes that man is an im- 
mortal being, with sure hope of an eter- 
nal destiny; that he is free, personal, 
moral, responsible; that the work of self- 
development and self-culture which he 
accomplishes here shall have value and 
significance forever; that humility and 
not pride, forgiveness and not resent- 
ment, unselfishness and not selfishness, is 
the true law of life; that faith—faith in 
himself and faith in God—is the abiding 
inspiration of his efforts to be educated; 
that he is not a brute adorned with rea- 
son, nor an athletic animal merely, but a 
being with moral and spiritual faculties 
that demand God for their satisfaction 
and eternity for their fulfillment; that, 
finally, in his hopeful struggle for the 
perception of truth and the achievement 
of righteousness, he is not left to his own 
unaided efforts, but has promise of bless- 
ing and help from One w ho, ‘though he 
was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, 
that we through his poverty might be 
rich.” 
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An array of bright 
tins is the ambition of 3 
mauy housekeepers. 
To such we offer th’s 
hint: After the tins 
are washed clean 
rub them with 
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POLISH : 


It’s the finishing touch that gives the 
gloss and saves much of the hard rub- 
bing to make them bright. It’s the quick 
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Pure Undyed Wool—soft to the flesh. 
An underwear which will Wear, Wash 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE CHRISTIAN 

Mr. Hall Caine’s last novel, The Manxman, 
which came out several years ago, was easily 
the foremost novel of its year, although among 
others which appeared were Marcella, Trilby 
and one or two more which became pre-em- 
inent. For sustained dramatic power infused 
with a solemn purpose, and usually written 
as if almost under moral compulsion, his sto- 
ries easily surpass most others of our times. 
In the present work, which must be familiar 
to many of our readers as it has been pub- 
lished as a serial, Mr. Caine is not at his best. 
The reader is introduced to scenes and char- 
acters on the Isle of Man—-quaint, picturesque 
and charming in the simplicity and individu- 
ality of its life—and later is transferred to 
London, where by far the major part of the 
plot is worked out. 

There are but few characters, but these are 
drawn with intense vividness. The hero isa 
clergyman of the Established Church who be- 
comes dissatisfied with what he conceives to 
be the low type of piety and service generally 
represented by that church, and who seeks 
relief in a brotherhood, only to find himself 
insufficiently in sympathy with its spirit and 
aims to rest therein. Torn ultimately by gusts 
of abhorrence of the world and of pitying 
longings to redeem it by active service in its 
behalf, he finally undertakes to found an in- 
stitution which shall renovate a slum, but has 
to abandon the attempt, and soon dies, having 
attempted several difficult and sharply con- 
trasted forms of the religious life. He fails 
to win the admiration of the reader for his 
good sense or consistency, but the narrative 
impresses that which the author seeks to 
bring out chiefly, the fact of his devout, un- 
selfish, unfaltering piety, which is noble and 
beautiful, in spite of its extravagances. 

The heroine is a Manx maiden—spirited, 
versatile, brilliant and bewitching, yet simple 
hearted—who attains speedy suecess on the 
London stage after a brief, but diversified, ex- 
perience of trial and temptation. The only 
justification of her brilliant professional suc- 
cess after so short an apprenticeship is that 
the exigencies of the plot render it convenient, 
if not necessary. Her final union to the hero 
is appropriate but somewhat tardy and un- 
satisfactory. The book lies fairly open to the 
eharge of extravagance. It represents the 
English State Church as a slothful, luxurious, 
hypocritieal church, but the picture is far too 
strongly drawn to be true. The picture of 
the almost fanatical zeal of the brotherhood 
perhaps is not overwrought, but it is unlikely 
that the extravagance of thought, speech and 
action attributed to certain of the characters 
would be paralleled often in a real institution 
of the sort. The deviltry of the villain of the 
play probably is not overdrawn. 

We warmly admire the author’s purpose to 
hold up a consecrated life as the noblest hu- 
man life, but we wish his hero had been more 
of a man and less of a fanatic. Persistence in 
following out convictions of duty at all haz- 
ards is right and praiseworthy, but the hero 
is an unbalanced man and in most respects no 
model. Indeed, the author seems to have 
drawn him with as little idea of holding him 
up for imitation as of holding up Canon 
Wealthy himself, but surely Glory’s other 
friend, Drake, cannot be intended to repre- 
sent a golden mean between the two. The 
minor characters are well sustained and the 
movement, although at times sluggish, is in- 
teresting. The writer has devoted painstak- 
ing study, as he declares, to the details of his 
work, and the result is a realistic book in 
many particulars. Its fidelity to the minutie 
of locality and life often is truly surprising. 
Yet, while this is true of passages and even 
ehapters, it is not true of the story as a whole. 
It does not present a natural, truthful, trust- 
worthy pieture of the human life which it 
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undertakes to portray. One lays it aside ad- 
miring it but convinced of its unreality. It 
will add to Mr. Caine’s already wide fame, 
but it is not by any means equal either in 
ability or interest to The Manxman. [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50.) 


RELIGIOUS 


The Age of the Renascence [Christian Liter- 
ature Co. $1.50], by Paul van Dyke, covers 
the period in the history of the papacy from 
the return from Avignon to the sack of Rome, 
that is, from 1377 to 1527. It is a new volume, 
the seventh in a series entitled Ten Epochs in 
Chureh History. Rev. Henry van Dyke, 
D. D., has furnished the introduction. The 
plan of the book is simple and appropriate. 
First the three forees are reviewed which 
were most conspicuous when the pope came 
back to Rome from France—the new patriot- 
ism, the new democracy and the new learn- 
ing. Then follows an account of efforts for 
reform within the church, such as the revival 
of religion in Italy under Savonarola and 
others, the national movement in England, 
led by the Lollards and the Wiclifites, the 
Bohemian movement, under John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, and the resistance of the 
party of conciliar supremacy in the papal 
church against the encroachments of the pope, 
led by Gerson and D’Ailly. The failure of 
these movements for the purification of the 
church from within prepared the way for the 
succession of a movement from without, and 
the period called the Renascence was the time 
of preparation. In this volume the process 
is traced by which the work of the Renascence 
was done—a work which, as Dr. Heiry van 
Dyke has aptly said in the preface, ‘‘ was not 
so much a mechanical alteration of the struc- 
ture of human thought and society as it was a 
chemical change in the very elements of their 
ecomposition.’”’ The Protestant Reformation, 
under Luther, Zwingli and Calvin, and the 
Catholic reaction in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, each of which was of great 
value in purifying Christian faith and Jife, 
came legitimately out of the Renascence. 
This book tells in a lucid and practical fashion 
the story of the period, and makes the lesson 
plain that neither the Protestant nor the Cath- 
olie may claim sole credit for what the world 
has gained from the period of the Renascence, 
and that the fortunes of the church as an in- 
stitution depend upon the ordinary laws of 
human society. The book is one which stu- 
dents will value for reference and study, and 
which will serve its purpose well in many a 
family library. 

In the Story of Jonah [Christian Witness 
Co.) Mr. G. J. Varney has examined the tes- 
timony of sacred and profane history and of 
the monuments in regard to the occurrences 
described in the book of Jonah, and he ac- 
eepts the literal reality of the events of the 
narrative, and offers his little book as a con- 
tribution to the diseussion of the subject. It 
is illustrated, and one of its special features 
is that portion which describes the swallow- 
ing by sea monsters of various human beings 
and quadrupeds. 

Rey. Dr. D. L. Furber’s memorial discourse, 
delivered last October, on The Missionary La- 
bors of the Apostle Eliot, which is well worth 
reading for its historic and general value, has 
been issued by the Pilgrim Press in a tasteful 
pamphlet. 


THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES 


There are four papers in The Atlantic 
[$4.00] of exceptional importance. One is 
Municipal Administration: The New York 
Police Foree, by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
based upon his reeent experience as a police 
commissioner, and explaining both how law 
ean be enforced and what limitations exist to 
the effort to attain ideal success. A second is 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, who answers the 
question Are the Rich Growing Richer and 
the Poor Poorer? showing that, although the 
rich are growing richer, the poor also are 
growing better off steadily, A New Organi- 
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zation for the American Navy is proposed by 
Ira N. Hollis, consisting primarily in the 
amalgamation of the line and the engineers 
with certain minor yet important changes. 
Mr. H. C. Merwin discusses The American 
Notion of Equality discriminatingly, pointing 
out the importance of recognizing that it lies 
in moral freedom, not in intellectual or ma- 
terial conditions. There are other solid con- 
tributions and those of lighter quality are 
excellent, among them one of Bradford Tor- 
rey’s characteristic nature sketches, and an- 
other installment of Dr. G. B. Hill’s Some 
Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift. The 
number is one of the best in The Atlantic's 
history. 

The Pall Mall Magazine [$3.00] addresses 
both English and American readers and with 
its usual success in interesting them. ‘The 
series of articles on Gen. Robert E. Lee, by 
Henry Tyrrell, the third of which appears in 
this issue, and the paper by Angus Sinclair 
on American Express Locomotives are sure 
to be read attentively in England, and Hon. 
Hugh Campbell’s account of Cawdor Castle; 
Gen. Sir Hugh Gough’s O14 Memories, re- 
lating ta the Abyssinian Expedition; and the 
description of Elephant Catching in India, 
by Surgeon-General Sir B. Simpson and Col. 
Cuthbert Larking, will be enjoyed here. Mr. 
A. T. Quiller-Couch continues the late Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s brilliant story, St. Ives, 
and furnishes a pleasant paper of editorial 
meditations and suggestions, entitled From a 
Cornish Window, and among the other con- 
tents is a graphic East Indian story by Mrs. 
Steel. The Pall Mall does not undertake to 
discuss many of the great problems of the 
day, but its mission is to offer entertainment 
of a high quality. This mission it fulfills ad- 
mirably. It is one of the most deservedly 
popular magazines. Its illustrations also are 
always excellent. 

Captain Mahan’s paper, A Twentieth Cen- 
tury Outlook, is the most conspicuous contri- 
bution to Harper’s [$4.00]. The author has 
discussed the immediate future in a large- 
minded, shrewd and patriotic spirit, which 
the reader appreciates and which renders 
one the more ready to admit his claim that 
the United States must take no backward 
step in connection with its navy, but rather, 
for the very sake of peace, must push on in 
the development of a navy which shall be 
truly formidable to other nations. The con- 
tents of the remainder of the number are 
chiefly either descriptive, such as Mrs. Pen- 
nell’s graphic paper, Around London by 
Bicycle, and Mr. James Barnes’s article, The 
Beginnings of the American Navy, which 
contains as illustrations portraits of a num- 
ber of early Americans of eminence in con- 
nection with our navy, or stories and poetry 
in the lighter vein. We should not omit to 
mention, however, Henry James’s critique 
upon the late George Du Maurier, which is 
in Mr. James’s best vein and is a discrimi- 
nating and elaborate study of its interesting 
theme. The number contains contributions 
from a somewhat unusually large number of 
eminent writers and in every way is excep- 
tionally attractive. 

We do not think the frontispieces in the last 
two or three numbers of Scribner’s [$3.00], in- 
cluding this one, any addition to its attract- 
iveness. In subject or in execution nearly 
all of them have been repulsive. The sooner 
the series is stopped, unless it can be im- 
proved, the better. The illustrative work in 
this number is, in general, of the familiar 
superior and delightful type. As for the con- 
tents proper, Mr. Wyckoff’s second install- 
ment of The Workers, in which is described 
his experience as a day worker at West Point, 
is of special significance and interest, and it 
permits the ordinary reader to enter into the 
inner life and feelings of such a laborer as 
few can have been permitted to do before. 
Mr. W. H. Bishop supplies a charming and 
brightly written paper on San Sebastian, the 
Spanish Newport; Frederick Irland tells of 
a trip to the shores of the Mingan Seigniory, 
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which fishermen and yachtsmen will enjoy; 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith furnishes enjoyable 
notes on the Tennessee Centennial; Frank 
Sanborn deseribes Lord Byron in the Greek 
Revolution; and there are several bright sto- 
ries, one Of which, by Octave Thanet, The 
Way of an Election, is the second of a series 
of tive stories of labor and capital, and is as 
interesting as it is amusing in its represen- 
tation of successful wire-pulling. In ‘‘ The 
Durket Sperret’? Miss Sarah Barnwell El- 
liott is trenching boldly upon Charles Egbert 
( raddock’s territory, but the success of the 
invasion which she makes justifies it. 

Mary L. Wood is the novelist in Lippincott’s 

33,00) this time, and Weeping Ferry is the 
name of her story. It is a good example of 
the sort of work which one finds in this form. 
It is graphic and interesting. Among the 
shorter papers are Europe and the Exposition 
of 1900, by Theodore Stanton; the Chicago 
Drainage Channel, by John L. Wright: Eu- 
ropean Housekeeping, by Frances T. Baylor: 
and a number of short and diversified papers, 
mostly stories. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly ($3.00) con- 
tains several articles of an instructive type, 
each of which is also thoroughly entertaining. 
One is The Historic Wallkill Valley, by J. P. 
Ritter, the occurrences in which during the 
Revolution and previously form a consider- 
able element of the most picturesque portion 
of early New York State history. Another is 
the eleventh in the series on American Uni- 
versities and Colleges, and portrays Welles- 
ley. It is by Virginia Sherwood and fur- 
uishes a capital impression of the internal 
and especially of the external features of that 
pleasant and popular institution. The United 
States Marine Hospital Service, by James R. 
Nicholls, is a third, and pictures are intro- 
duced of a number of eminent surgeons. 
There are several such papers as R. H. Her- 
ron’s Cyele Touring in Ireland, the Capital of 
Bahia, by Henry Greyson, and Plantation 
Life in Dixie, by Garrard Harris, and The 
Rise of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, which is 
freely illustrated and full of figures, will in- 
terest readers, and not merely of that class 
which is fond of statistics. All in all, this 
issue of Frank Leslie’s strikes us as superior 
to any other which we can recall.— Cassell’s 
Family Magazine {31.50} seems somewhat 
more sensational than is its wont, both in its 
stories and illustrations. The mysterious and 
the weird is brought {rominently to the front. 
There are other papers, however, and the 
usual entertaining variety exists. 

The Quiver (Cassell Pub. Co. $1.50] con- 
tinues to furnish a well-selected and enjoy- 
able variety of material, chosen with some 
thought of special fitness for Sunday, yet in 
no spirit of bigotry or narrowness. It is well 
illustrated.——The Homiletic Review [Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. $3.00] contains productions by 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, Dr. W. C. Wilkinson, 
Archdeacon W. M. Sinclair and others, and 
the usual quality and quantity of sermonic 
matter.—The Preacher’s Magazine [W. B. 
Ketcham. $1.50] opens with a sermon by Dr. 
Joseph Parker, contains his portrait and that 
of the Bishop of Ripon, Dr. W. Boyd Carpen- 
ter. and many outlines and other suggestions 
for use in homiletic study.—In The Catholic 
World [$2.00] the opening paper on So- 
cialism and Catholicism is by Rev. H. W. 
Howard, who takes the ground that ‘“ social- 
ism as a philosophy cannot in any way be 
reconciled with Catholicism. And socialism 
as an economic system can hardly be recon- 
ciled with the facts of individual life and the 
principles of economic science.’’ Rey. Fred- 
erick Eberschweiler, in his paper entitled An 
Indian Clergy Impossible, argues that those 
who would raise up native missionaries to 
werk among the American Indians are vision- 
ary in their schemes. 

The Magazine of Art (Cassell Pub. Co. 
$3.50] gives large space to current or recent 
collections, The Clocks of Windsor Castle 
are described, with eleven illustrations, by 
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F. F. Robinson, who is giving some account 
of the royal collections. The exhibit at the 
salon of the Champs Elysees in Paris is de- 
scribed also with some attention to individual 
pictures, and the author of the article ex- 
presses the opinion that admirable although 
the exhibition is the best work is not of so 
high a quality as at some times in the past. 
In the direction of decorative art advance is 
much more prominent than in either painting 
or sculpture. The ladies will enjoy an article 
on the Teneriffe Drawn Needlework and Em- 
broidery, which is illustrated helpfully. And 
the Dutch and Flemish Schools of Painting, 
as illustrated in the Wallace collection, are 
commented upon by the editor of the maga- 
zine. There is an interesting account of Mr. 
Dudley Hardy, the graphic humorist, and 
some illustration of his work. The minor de- 
partments are well filled, and the frontispiece 
is a reproduction of the late Lord Leighton’s 
painting, A Fair Persian. 

The Bookman (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50) is 
crammed full of literary news, portraits of 
literary people, interesting and instructive 
sketches, etc., and, although we have said it 
before, and more than once, we reiterate the 
words which come instinctively to our lips, 
that it is the best magazine of its class now 
published and invaluable to the littérateur. 
Letters from London and Paris are of special 
interest to American readers, and in this 
number a fine portrait of Mr. hall Caine 
partly explains the character of his books 
and partly causes a certain surprise that they 
should be what they are. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Beside Old Hearthstones [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50] appears to be the second volume in the 
series called Footprints of the Patriots. The 
author continues, as in his early volume, Be- 
neath Old Rooftrees, to trace the footprints of 
the early patriots in this country in the tradi- 
tions and records possessed by their descend- 
ants. Lexington, Pepperell, Shirley, Danvers 
and Chelmsford, Mass., and Hollis, N. H., are 
among the towns which he has visited. Out 
of each of them he has gleaned, most interest- 
ingly and enjoyably, a harvest of historical 
reminiscences which he has shaped into a 
continuous narrative which the boys and girls 
will prize. The book apparently is intended 
for young people, but will prove engrossing to 
their elders as well. It describes the individ- 
ual patriots, their homes and careers, their 
spirit and their influence, traces their families 
down to the present time and furnishes illus- 
trations of many of their dwellings and of 
many relies which their former ownership has 
rendered precious. The book will open the 
eyes of many a reader to the fact that all 
around us here in New England is a world of 
historic facts and romance, of which many 
who would appreciate it thoroughly are un- 
aware. 

Rey. Dr. P. T. Stanford of Haverhill, Mass., 
has written The Tragedy of the Negro in 
America [C. A. Wasto. $1.00]. Apparently 
he was sent to this country from England, 
where he used to be pastor of the Wilberforce 
Memorial Church in Birmingham, for the pur- 
pose of studying the treatment of the colored 
race, to which he belongs, and of writing an 
account of it for English readers. This book 
offers a condensed history of the enslavement, 
sufferings, emancipation, present condition 
and progress of the Negro race in the United 
States. This announced purpose is fulfilled 
in a commendable degree, yet it is not such an 
elaborate and thorough work as the subject 
demands. It does what it attempts to do in a 
readable fashion, and it contains many facts 
of significance and its moral deductions and 
conclusions are heartily to be approved. It is 
hardly a book which can be referred to as a 
substantially complete treasury of informa- 
tion on its topic. It has been written too su- 
perficially for that. But it will help to pro- 
mote a healthy public sentiment and to create 
a more kindly and righteous spirit toward the 
colored race wherever there is need thereof. 
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There is room and need for such a little 
book as Dr. Sylvanus Stall’s volume, What u 
Young Boy Ought to Know [Vir Publishing 
Co. $1.00], and the author has performed his 
delicate and difficult task with noteworthy 
success. His chapters are lucid, dignified and 
enlightening. His spirit is everywhere manly, 
reverent and Christian. The book seems to 
be the best of its sort which we ever have 
seen. 


NOTES 
—— After a long interval a new volume 
of poems by E. C. Stedman is announced. 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will issue it. 


— Two Americans—Mr. Louis Loeb and 
Mr. H. O. Tanner—were prize winners at this 
year’s Salon in Paris, each receiving a third 
medal. 


— Hall Caine received between $30,000 
and $35,000 for his new book, The Christian, 
before publication and is likely to make quite 
as much more out of it. 


— Anthony Hope, who is coming over 
here to lecture before long, is not going to 
write a book about us, as he is to be here 
three months, ‘‘ too long to write impressions.” 


—— The late Jean Ingelow was one of the 
writers who became famous at once, through 
the success of their first book. Hers was a 
volume of poems. More than 150,000 copies of 
her writings have been sold in the United 
States. 

— Next to that of Henry M. Stanley, the 
African explorer, the lecture tour of Dr. John 
Watson, “Ian Maclaren,’ proved the most 
profitable which their expert manager, Major 
Pond, ever superintended. If the clear profits 
in the latter instance had been fifty cents 
larger they would have amounted to precisely 
$40,000. 


— Mr. Louis Prang has invented a sort 
eolor compass, which, if finally approved an 
accepted, will supply the world with an abso- 
solute standard of colors as accurate as any 
standard of weights or measures. He has 
divided the circle into twenty-four equal parts 
each of which stands as the unit of a certain 
definite color. 

— Says the Publishers’ Weekly; 

There is now not a single small town in 
Germany which is not well served with a book- 
seller’s shop—a bookseller’s really, not simply 
a stationery and gimecrack shop with a few 
books added, but a really substantial book- 
selling establishment with a well-assorted 
stock of scientific, standard, general, ephem- 
eral, classical and other literature on its 
shelves. 

It will be long before this can be truthfully 
said of the United States. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 

Ginn & Co. 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
pp. 412. $1.20. 


Boston. 
By R. P. Williams. 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By W. W. Beman and 
D. E. Smith. Rp. 193. 90 cents. 
FLOWERS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
Morley. pp. 255. 60 cents. 
American Book Co. 
THE AMERICAN WORD BOOK. 
son. pp. 192. 25 cents. 
Curts & Jennings. 


By Margaret W 


New York. 
By Calvin Patter- 


Cincinnati. 


ASSHUR AND THE LAND OF NIMROD. By Hor- 
muzd Rassam. pp. 432. $3.00. 
American Publishing and Engraving Co. Atlanta. 


THE RIVERTON MINISTER. 
pp. 354. $100. 
PAPER 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

OLD GREEK FOLK StTorIgEs. By Josephine P. Pea- 
body. pp. 123. 15 cents. 

Woodward Avenue Church. Detroit. 

THE TINY GERM OFr_ EARTH’S PERFECT LIFE. 
THE CuRist THAT Is TO BE. Sermons by Rev. 
H. P. De Forest. 

Bible Institute Colportage Association. 


By Rev. Martin Post. 


COVERS 


Chicado. 


SELECT NORTHFIELD SERMONS. pp. 128.) 15 
cents. 
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Sunday in the Pulpits 

Of the pastors in Old Boston, the Congrega- 
tionalists who had returned to their flocks 
were Dr. W. E. Barton, Dr. C. A. Dickinson 
and Dr. S. E. Herrick, who conducted the com- 
munion service at Shawmut, Berkeley Temple 
and Mount Vernon respectively. Rev. S. L. 
Loomis greeted his people at Union again. 
Rey. R. A. Torrey, Mr. Moody’s coadjutor, 
was at Park Street morning and evening. Dr. 
Arthur Little, just back from an European 
tour, was welcomed by a large congregation at 
the Second Church, Dorchester. Pres. Thomas 
McClelland of Pacific University preached at 
the Eliot, Roxbury. 

In the absence of the Jamaica Plain pastor, 
Dr. C. L. Morgan, on account of the sudden 
death of his youngest child, the pulpit was 
very acceptably filled by Mr. Edward Capen 
of Hartford Seminary, son of Mr. Samuel B. 
Capen, a deacon of this church. Leyden, 
Brookline, reopened with Rev. H. G. Hale in 
the pulpit and a number of new faces in the 
pews. . 

The North Avenue Church in Cambridge 
had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Lawrence 
Colfelt, whom it called to its pastorate several 
months ago. His sermons made a strong im- 
pression and he will probably give his an- 
swer next Sunday. 

President Tucker at the Old South 

Being a college president, with all the multi- 
farious duties which that position involves, 
has certainly not interfered with the expansion 
of Dr. W. J. Tucker’s preaching powers. 
His homiletical bow abides in its old-time 
strength, as those who listened to his two dis- 
courses at the Old South Church last Sun- 
day will readily testify. They were summer 
eongregations which gathered to hear him 
but large for this season of the year, repre- 
senting diverse elements in our local church 
life and containing as well a good proportion 
of strangers. A number of ministers were 
also in attendance, eager to embrace the op- 
portunity to hear one who has trained so many 
men to preach well and trained them largely 
by his own example and personality. 

Helpfulness is coming to be more and more 
a dominant characteristic of Dr. Tucker’s 
preaching. Both of his last Sunday’s ser- 
mons were almost faultless from the stand- 
point of professional criticism. The style was 
elear and simple; the manner quiet and dig- 
nified. The train of thought moved with the 
precision with which an engine keeps to its 
track. There was not the waste of a single 
syllable, and as he nailed the points as he 
went along you almost wondered that he was 
so soon through with each of them. And yet 
admiration of the construction of the sermons 
constantly yielded to one’s sense of gratitude 
for the personalness of the message. Then, 
too, the human element in Dr. Tucker’s preach- 
ing and in his prayers always stirs the better 
impulses of the heart. You are made to feel 
how universal a thing is our Christian religion. 

In the morning he spoke of Christianity as 
a force in everyday life. In the evening his 
text was, ‘‘ The spirit helpeth our infirmities,” 
and he referred specifically to four human 
weaknesses—the divided nature, which pre- 
vents us from bringing all our powers to bear 
against the temptation which assaults our 
weakest point; dullness, which makes us lose 
the advantage of truth ; hardness, which makes 
us lose the advantage of contact with men ; and 
hesitancy, which makes us irresolute in the 
presence of duty. The God revealed in the 
Old Testament as the God of pity and in 
Christ as the compassionate fellow-sufferer 
comes still nearer through the ministrations 
of the Spirit in ways of helpfulness. ‘0, 
how abundant is God’s provision for those 
who want to be what God wants them to be!” 

Touching on the matter of belief, Dr. Tucker 
declared that God never asked a man to believe 
at a given time all that the Christian centuries 
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have believed. He then gave a rapid summary 
of the truths which the church acquired one 
by one. First came belief in immortality, 
then faith in the person of Christ, then a sense 
of the sinfulness of the world, then justifica- 
tion by faith, then God’s sovereignty — the 
truth of Puritanism out of which came modern 
liberty—then the thought of world-wide sal- 
vation out of which sprang modern missions, 
and today the great thought of Christ’s hu- 
manity and of his relation to all mankind. 


A New Kind of Evangelism 

A committee has been formed and plans 
partly arranged to hold Sunday evening serv- 
ices during the coming year in Musie Hall, 
with Rev. B. Fay Mills as the preacher. He 
has not yet formally accepted the proposal, 
but, as indicated by his communication in 
another column, so far favors it that the com- 
mittee is encouraged to present its plans to the 
public. The movement is not to be sectarian, 
but invites the co-operation of ‘all who are in 
sympathy with liberal Christianity as under- 
stood by Unitarians, Universalists and other 
schools of thought.’” Nosuch movement is ever 
admitted to be sectarian by its projectors. It is 
expected by the committee that Mr. Mills will 
conduct the meetings in some such way as the 
evangelistic meetings he has held in former 
years. A large choir is to be organized and it 
is hoped that “liberal’’ Christians of all de- 
nominations will support him. 

Rev. E. A. Horton, president of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches (Unitarian), be- 
lieves that Mr. Mills ‘will create a fol- 
lowing in this affair equal to that which we 
have witnessed under many before him, but 
with a different gospel.’”” We are not quite 
certain how to interpret this sentence. We 
recall a number of men for a time promi- 
nently before the public, including Mr. W. 
H. H. Murray, Mr. H. A. Shorey and latest 
Mr. James L. Gordon, who, on their way out 
of the field of Christian effort, paused for a 
longer or shorter time in Music Hall to preach 
a “liberal”? gospel. Where are they now? 
Mr. Horton’s remark is strikingly suggestive. 
No doubt for a time Mr. Mills, if he under- 
takes this work, will have as large a following 
as his predecessors. Beyond that we venture 
no predictions. We understand that no church 
or other organization is proposed, but simply 
“an opportunity for the popular expression 
of the liberal gospel.”’ 


A Notable Catholic Assembly 

The National Young Men’s Catholic Un- 
ion, holding its annual meeting in Boston 
last week, received notable public attention. 
Mayor Quincy addressed the delegates at the 
opening session. They were the guests of the 
city on Thursday, enjoying a sail down the 
harbor and visiting public institutions. They 
were given a reception the same evening in 
the hall of Boston College, at which some 
excellent addresses were made by prominent 
laymen and clergymen, noiably one by Dr. 
Conaty, president of the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington. The union has on its 
rolls 40,000 young men, and there are many 
local unions scattered over the entire country. 
This organization is an important and grow- 
ing influence in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Its motto is ‘‘God and the neighbor,”’ and its 
purpose is to extend the Catholic faith and 
promote good citizenship. The meeting next 
year is to be in Washington, D. C. 


The Opening of the Subway 

The section of the subway extending from 
the Public Garden to Park Street, running 
parallel with Boylston and Tremont Streets 
and underneath Boston Common, was opened 
to traffic on the morning of Sept. 1, and up to 
date public opinion is well-nigh unanimous in 
praise of the work of the engineers and mechan- 
ics who have designed and constructed the great 
engineering work, and in declarations of the 
delight at the saving in time and temper 
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which the short cut effects in the journeys 
of the thousands of travelers who will pass in 
and out of its portals between 6 A. M. and 
midnight every day. Already the beneficial 
effect of the removal! of the electric cars which 
formerly made the Tremont House their ter- 
minus from the surface of Boylston and Tre- 
mont Streets is apparent; and the success of 
the first section of the subway to be opened 
makes it evident to all that when the other 
sections are completed and opened, and the 
great artery of traffic from the South End to 
the North End through the center of Boston 
shall be under ground rather than above 
ground, Boston will then have a rapid transit 
system which other cities throughout the coun- 
try may well imitate. 

The ride through the subway is one that the 
most timie need not hesitate to take. It is 
clean, well lighted, well ventilated and pleas- 
ant to journey through. Waiting for the cars 
in the subterranean stations is a relief and 
pleasure to those who formerly either broiled 
in the sun or stood in the rain waiting on the 
sidewalk in front of the Granary Burying 
Ground or at the crossings at Temple Place 
or West Street. It is stated that between 
50,000 and 60,000 people rode through the sub- 
way the first day, many of them, of course, 
impelled to do so by curiosity and with a de- 
sire to be among the first to enjoy the ex- 
perience. ‘ 


Trinity Church Porch 

Glimpses through the staging and canvas 
which surround the Galilee porch of this 
stately building remind one of the nobly 
earved fronts of English cathedrals. The 
faces of apostles and other saints look gravely 
out on busy Copley Square; the tops of 
wreathed columns and panels finely adorned 
appear. It will be some weeks yet before the 
work is completed, but when it is finished it 
will be an important addition to the beauties 
of art and architecture, in which Boston is 
growing so much richer as to surprise those 
who visit it after a few years’ absence. 


The Second Year of the Floating Hospital 

On Tuesday, Aug. 31, the Boston Floating 
Hospital, known to the United States mer- 
chant marine as the barge Clifford, made the 
last trip for the season off }897. Changes were 
made at the outset this year in methods, the 
purpose being to eliminate so far as possible 
the excursion element and to make more coin- 
plete and intensify the hospital feature. To 
this end one of the medical members of the 
board of managers organized a complete medi- 
cal corps consisting of consulting staff, visit- 
ing staff, resident physicians, medical assist- 
ants, nurses and pharmacist. Supt. Parker B. 
Field also thoroughly organized his depart- 
ment, furnishing each man or woman em- 
ployed with a printed schedule of his or her 
duties. The results have been manifest. 

The purchase of the barge and the increase 
in the funds, which rendered it possible to 
make four trips a week instead of two, have 
also contributed not a little to the success of 
the hospital from a medical point of view. 
The criticism that one day in the fresh air and 
with suitable food makes but little difference 
in the health of a baby no longer holds, for it 
has been possible to take a child four days out 
of seven and for weeks in succession when 
deemed best. Mothers have been able to do 
this who could not by any means leave home 
for the whole twenty-four hours. It has also 
been possible on several occasions to keep a 
sick baby under observation continuously for 
three or four days. In this way, by almost 
hourly treatment and care, at least three ba- 
bies have been saved to their grateful parents. 

Notwithstanding the cool summer and the 
remarkably small number of babies treated 
among the poor, the resources of the hospital 
have several times been taxed to their utmost. 
One hundred and thirty-seven is the largest 
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number taken out on any one day. With 
these there were, of course, an equal number 
of mothers and about a third as many well 
children who could not be left at home alone. 
These last were not allowed in the wards ex- 
cept at noontime, but were amused and in- 
structed by trained kindergarten teachers. 
The patients were classified according to the 
degree of illness. 

To understand the real work and value of 
the institution one must make a trip with 
them, as not a few of those who so generously 
contributed to its support did this summer. 
In an incredibly short time the babies are 
located in their cribs, cots or hammocks. 
Soon the first feeding is given, after which 
children who have not slept for hours, or, it 
may be, whole days, often fall soundly asleep. 
The gratitude of the exhausted mothers is 
touching. Indeed, one of the great blessings 
of this charity, though a secondary one, is the 
training given to the mothers. Nearly all ac- 
cepted kindly the instructions given and many 
adopted them in their homes. As the day 
moves on, and the little one awakes and frets 
or cries, they learn from the trained attend- 
ants there are other and better ways of quiet- 
ing a child than feeding it. At regular inter- 
vals come the feedings, adapted in amount 
and character to the age and condition of the 
child. Many a mother has learned how a 
similar food can be easily prepared at home. 
All too quickly the hours slip away. The 
barge is anchored on a lee shore and the vis- 
iting physicians and some of the guests landed 
by the tug at Pemberton. An abundant, 
healthful lunch is served to all employés, 
guests and mothers at noon. Then in the 
middle of the afternoon the anchor is raised 
and the start made for home. And what a 
change from the morning! Brighter, clearer 
eyes, better color, happier faces, on every side 
hope in place of despair. 

The rate of infantile mortality has been un- 
usually low this year. Doubtless there have 
been many causes, but not the least potent 
has been the influence, direct and indirect, of 
the Floating Hospital. Another year it will 
start promptly July 1. Further improvements 
are contemplated as great as those made this 
year. There is need of a ward for a Babies’ 
Hospital, to be open continuously from July 1 
to Sept. 1. 


The Unknown God 


Rudyard Kipling’s recent poem, called Re- 
cessional, which we have printed, seems to 
have incited William Watson to set forth un- 
der;the above title another conception of God, 
quite pantheistic in its tone, and perhaps car- 
rying with it the intimation that Kipling’s 
God is too exclusively designed to serve the 
interests of Great Britain. Following are 
certain of the verses, the last of which may 
have reference to England’s official attitude 
toward the Armenian atrocities : 





Not him that with fantastic boasts 
A somber people dreamed they knew; 
The mere barbaric God of Hosts 
That edged their sword and braced their thew; 
A God they pitted ’gainst a swarm 
Of neighbor gods less vast of arm; 


A God like some imperious king, 
Wroth, were his realm not duly awed; é 
A God forever hearkening 
Unto his self-commanded laud ; 
A God forever jealous grown 
Of carven wood and graven stone ; 


A God from whom obsequious knees 
Woo’d, if he raged, a fitful truce ; 
A God, perchance, by some degrees, 
Nobler than Odin or than Zeus; 

Withal, of kindred seed and line; 
Man’s giant shadow, hailed divine. 


Know they not well, how seven times seven, 
Wronging our mighty arms with rust, 
We dared not do the work of heaven 
Lest heaven should hurl us in the dust? 
The work of heaven! ’Tis waiting still 
The sanction of the heavenly will. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Our Readers’ Forum 


‘* JOHN CALVINISI'’ AGAIN 


What is it? It is, as confessed by both 
friends and foes, grand in letter, and to those 
who truly know it it is grand in its spirit. In 
one most important respect it is like Chris- 
tianity itself—namely, in that those who dis- 
like it never can either get along with it or 
quite let it alone. In their estimation it is, 
like Christianity, always on the verge of refu- 
tation, ready in some mysterious way to be 
pushed over and got rid of. 

It is not, as your contributor’s recent article 
thus entitled declares, a matter of tempera- 
ment, as men like John Bunyan and Thomas 
Guthrie and numberless others are sufficient 
to prove. Was not John Huss genial? Yet, 
in the spirit of his theology, as Gillett’s life of 
him shows, he out-Calvined Calvin before Cal- 
vin was born. 

If ‘in so far as he lived this theology of his 
the theology has lived,’’ then it is a very live 
thing now. As Calvin left it it was an outline 
which has been filled out and realized in the 
experience of multitudes of the best of Chris- 
tians and wrought into their spiritual person- 
ality. Jt makes and builds up personality as 
no other theology has ever done. The writer 
of this once heard a Unitarian minister say 
that Augustine was “a man of tremendous 
personality.”” And what was he but a Calvin 
before Calvin? And it is worthy of note that 
the experience in conversion of many men of 
clearest intellect—the experience of their own 
spiritual impotence—has predisposed and led 
them into the Calvinism that is to be found so 
abundantly in the Word of God. 

There is, and always has been, more Calvin- 
ism in the church than is to be found in the 
writings of Calvin himself. St. Patrick was a 
Calvinist. It is said that Gottschalk and 
every one of the prominent men who came out 
against the errors of Rome during the Middle 
Ages were Calvinists. There was personality 
enough in them to dare and to do it. It is 
worthy of remembrance in this connection 
that while all the Reformers in the Western 
church (and the Waldenses, who had so kept 
the faith that they needed no reform) were 
Augustinians, including Luther, in the East- 
ern church, where the theology was what is 
now called Arminianism, there never arose a 
reformer. We may, therefore, well be ready 
to test the question at issue “‘ by a theology 
which is the science of personality itself”: 
‘*What the Bible thinks about Calvin”’’; yes, 
and about any other man whatever. 

“*Tt would be hard to recall a writer who has 
written so many hundred pages of omission 
as John Calvin.”” Just as if those pages of 
omission were not best written by such men 
as Rutherford and John Bunyan (in Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Holy War), and by numbers be- 
sides whose names might be mentioned ! 

OscAR BISSELL. 


A QUESTION 
I notice the following statement in the 
Watchman: “ Baptist churches . . . hold that 
no practices are of binding authority which do 
not have explicit warrant in the New Testa- 
ment.”’ Permit me through your columns to 
put to the respected editor this question: On 
what explicit warrant in the New Testament 
rests the practice of close communion ? 
A BAPTIST. 
(The writer adds a postscript, explaining that 
he would have sent the inquiry to the Watch- 
man, but he had reason to believe it would not 
receive attention. We think, however, that 
Baptists are anxiously looking for an answer. 
Perhaps some “ logia’’ may yet be discovered 
which will help them.—EpDIToRs. | 


SHOULD SHE UNITE WITH THE CHURCH 

A member of a Northern Congregational 
church, daughter and granddaughter of Con- 
gregational ministers, finds herself located 


amidst Southern Presbyterians and Baptists 
of strong doctrinal beliefs. She wishes to 
unite herself with the Church of Christ but 
does not feel that the Southern Presbyterian 
Church stands for what she believes. Can 
she consistently unite with this church, as she 
knows that they are behind the times and that 
they will, in time, believe in greater liberty, or 
will it be more consistent for her merely to 
continue to,worship with them but not join 
their membership ? 8. 8. C. 


[She can best answer this question for her- 
self by choosing the church where she thinks 
she could be of the greatest service, and then 
having a frank talk with the pastor. Chris- 
tians usually can do and get more good by 
uniting with the churches where they reside. 
But if they cannot be cordially received with 
a fair understanding of their beliefs and pur- 
poses, neither they nor the churches would be 
helped by entering into mutual covenants.— 
EDITORS. } 


“DON’T” 

The several ‘‘don’ts ’’ recommended to min- 
isterial candidates in a recent issue of The 
Congregationalist recall an incident which 
occurred some years ago in a Connecticut 
parish. A very prominent church was hear- 
ing candidates, and a very prominent candi- 
date was to preach on a certain Sunday. 
Agreeable to the arrangement, he was on 
hand, but one of the most active deacons was 
not, having been kept at home by sudden ill- 
ness. He was present in spirit, however, 
hence when his son returned from the morn- 
ing service his father demanded of him ea- 
gerly, ‘‘ Well, what sort of a preacher is he? 
How did you like him?” “OO, he is a fine 
preacher,” replied the young man, “but he 
parts his hair in the middle.” ‘‘He does!” 
ejaculated the good deacon in great surprise. 
‘* Well, that is all I want to know about him.’ 

When the hour for the evening service ar- 
rived the young man said to his father, who 
by that time had fully recovered from his 
illness, ‘‘Come, father, aren’t you going to 
church?” “No,” replied the deacon, almost 
hotly, ‘‘I do not want to hear any man preach 
who parts his hair in the middle.” ‘‘O, come 
along, father,’ persisted the young man. ‘“ He 
is a grand preacher even if he does part his 
hair in the middle.” 

He finally succeeded in getting his father to 
accompany him, although he went very re- 
luctantly. The first glance at the great 
preacher satisfied him, however, that his son 
had been playing a practical joke on him, for 
while the preacher’s hair was indeed “‘ parted 
in the middle” yet the “ parting’? was so 
wide that the good deacon was satisfied that 
the preacher had not had a hand in it, hence 
he was delighted with him. But as for his 
son—well, that was another thing. 

Moral: “ Don’t’’ part your hair in the mid- 
dle; some deacons and others object to it be- 
cause it seems “‘dudish ’’ and “‘ womanish.”’ 

f. 


WHAT IS OUR READERS’ FORUM 


Please explain in the columns of your paper 
the meaning of your heading called Our Read- 
ers’ Forum. Some of your subscribers would 
like to know its scope and purpose. 

G. M. F. 


{If G. M. F. will search the files of The Con- 
gregationalist he will find on page 561 of the 
issue for April 22, 1897, a full answer to his 
question. We have space to quote only one 
sentence from that editorial: “ Let it be an 
open forum, where opinions are freely ex- 
changed and light shed from many sources 
upon a great variety of subjects germane to 
Christian thought and labor.”’ Of course we 
cannot use all the letters sent to us for publi- 
cation, but must select those of greatest public 
interest.—EpDIrors. } 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


THE Ladies’ Foreign Missionary Prayer Meetings in 
Pilati Hall will be resumed, commencing with Friday, 
Sept. 17, at 11 o’clock A. M. 

BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALAA DOS oe »t. 13, Brom- 
field Street Church, 10.30 A. M. Rev. ibald MeCul- 
lagh, D. D., ei _— an address on ‘The Edueational 
Value of the Bi 

HAMPSHIRE ~ ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Sept. 21, 
10 A. M. 

FALL STATE MEETINGS 

Additions or changes should be sent in at once 





Montana, Helena, Friday, Sept. 10. 
North Dakota, Jamestown, Tuesday, Sept. 14. 
Minnesota, Montevideo, Tuesday, Sept. 28-30. 
New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Tuesday, Sept. 21-23. 


ee ton, Tuesday, Sept. 21. 


Mair Belfast, Tuesday, Sept. 21. 
North 'C arolina, Wilmington, Thursday, Sept. 23. 
Wisconsin, Ripon, Thursday, Sept. 23. 
Oregon, Hood River, Tuesday, Sept. 28. 
Wyoming, Cheyenne, Sept. 

Idaho, Challis, Wednesday, Sept. 29. 
Utah, Salt Lake, Oct. 

California, Santa Cruz, Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
Colorado, Trinidad, Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
California, South’n, Redlands, Tuesday, Oct. 12. 
Nebraska, Monday, Oct. 18. 
Alabama, Marion, Wednesday, Nov. 10. 
Connecticut Conf. Bridgeport, Tuesday, Nov. 16. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary ; Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office heurs, 9 to 5 An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Tréasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSION ERS FOR FOR@IGN 
Missions, C congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swe 
gery! and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 

gational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE funere AN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic ‘and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
greg ional wong Jy Chic: one office, 153 La Salle Street; 

naptee y= office, Y. M. Building. Donations may 

be sent to either of the x oF. offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary ; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George . Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission) .—Aids four hun- 
dred yo for the ministry, eight home ey 

ty s in the West and South 
free Christian schools in ‘Utah and New Mexico. 8. . 

Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 es Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational ouse, Bosten. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for an neem work. Rev. 

rge M. Boynton, D. D., Secretar W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary ; Charles F. V yman, Treasurer, 
Congregati 





onal House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 

penny Fe wna! individual gifts. For fuller information 

nutes of National Council ates. 8 and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; acon rence S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
m of a :I beque: ath to the *“ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, 
a Sa onare in the resolution of the National Council of 
ational Churches of ne — States at its 
lent in Chicago in October, 1 


THE Reecemetennes AL BOARD OF 09 Se Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

m ~ , Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. aoe Sec. 
E BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827, Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. aily prayer meeting, 11 A. M., Bible study,3 
P.M. Sunday services, usual jours. Meetin eve 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Viney: 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, eereeaonel House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. ‘Bequests should read: “¥ give an 
ueath to the Bost “n Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of . hen = agriion to the charitable uses and purposes 
of said soc Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; Sermo Gould, Treasurer. 





PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

It is a high compliment to our polity that a 
North Dakota community of 1,000 people, 
representing several denominations, has de- 
cided that Congregationalism is best fitted to 
revive a church which has been dormant for 
thirteen years and carry it on to the satisfac- 
tion of all. 

Such honor as a Cleveland church has given 
to members who go out from it to obey Christ’s 
parting injunction shows the high estimate it 
puts upon this work. We need more of these 
practical definitions of what is best worth 
while. 

We hail the revival of consecrated generos- 
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ity in a Vermont church. It is probably 
based upon better business conditions, as 
these sturdy farmers seldom bank on any but 
solid foundations. 

We refer churches in need of both money 
and a live, practical prayer meeting topic to 
our news from California, No wonder great 
things were accomplished after that meeting. 

Such striving after spirituality on the part 
of Christian workers as is reported from Kan- 
sas City ought to result in the saving of many 
souls among their future hearers. 

Those Vermont campers brought joy to the 
heart of one pastor and probably got as much 
satisfaction out of the transaction as from 
any of their rural experiences. 

A Missouri pastor believes in meeting his 
parishioners more than half way. But since 
he succeeds in attracting them to the church is 
it not worth while? 

The various departments of a small Massa- 
chusetts church, with ‘‘a long pull, a strong 
pull and a pull altogether,’’ carry the work 
gloriously on. 

The central West is callow no longer. Wit- 
ness the seventy-fifth anniversary of an Ohio 
church. 

Of Special Note 

Two Cleveland churches arrange for new 
houses of worship. 

Three Presbyterian ministers assume work 
in Congregational churches. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 

The 79th year opened Aug. 31 with a good num- 
ber of students, 11 in the entering class. Professor 
Beckwith is absent in Europe. Professor Paine is 
much improved in health after his vacation at Ka- 
tahdin Ironworks and Bar Harbor, and is ready to 
take up his work. Professor Denio took an ex- 
tended carriage drive, Professor Gilmore an outing 
in the Maine woods, Professor Sewall and his wife 
a trip through Nova Scotia and Professor Ropes, 
with his family, summered at Hancock Point. The 
newly elected physical director of Bangor Y. M. 
C, A. will teach at the seminary gymnasium also. 
He is a graduate of the training school at Spring- 
field, Mass. 


CLUBS 

Vr.—The midsummer outing of the Passumpsic 
Club was held at Newport, Sept. 1, about 100 mem- 
bers attending. Dinner was served in the vestry 
by the ladies of thé chureh, after which the club en- 
joyed a delightful boat ride on Lake Memphre- 
magog, followed by literary exercises held in 
the steamer’s cabin. Rev. J. K. Fuller presided 
and the Priscilla Quartet of Newport furnished 
music. Rev. C. E. Fay of Newport gave the ad- 
dress of welcome, to which Prof. Henry Fairbanks, 
the president, responded. He then made a strong 
address on The Influence of Congregationalism in 
New England, showing how it stood side by side 
with patriotism, and closed with an earnest plea 
for more life in the denomination in Vermont. The 
exercises ended with some witty remarks by Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Heath, the first president of the club. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston news see page 360.) 

SALEM.—South. At the examination for ordina- 
tion of Mr. W. T. Bartley, who has been acting pas- 
tor here for several months, the council expressed 
unusual pleasure with the views of the candidate 
and his evident sincerity. Congratulations and 
tributes to his character from Andover classmates 
added to the interest of the occasion. The people 
spared no effort in entertaining guests from a dis- 
tance, and even the choir took special pains with 
their part of the service. 

LINDEN.—This enterprising little church has just 
built on to its edifice a library, ladies’ parlor and 
infant schoolroom. All the departments are active. 
The Ladies’ Social Circle during the last five years 
has paid a debt of $500 and aids in current expenses. 
The Senior C. E. furnishes fuel, and the Juniors, at 
their own earnest request, pay for the lights. A new 
bell is the gift of one member. 

WORCESTER.—None of the churches have been 
elosed during the summer except as some have 
joined in union services.——Piedmont is the only 
pastorless one, and is taking plenty of time to select 
a suecessor to Dr. Horr.——Summer Street. A re- 
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ception at the church was given the pastor, Rey, 
0. C. Bailey, on his return from vacation, and a fine 
onyx clock was presented him. 

WILLIAMSTOWN.—First. Rev. R. A. Robinson, 
who has just accepted a call to this church, comes 
from the Presbyterians and is a graduate of the 
University of Virginia and Union Seminary. Since 
taking his last charge, the Colley Memorial Church 
of Norfolk, Va., a debt has been liquidated and the 
ehurch property improved. 

Maine 

CASTINE.—The pastor, Rey. J. P. Cushman, and 
his daughter, Mary F. Cushman, M. D., returned 
from the C. E. convention in California via the 
Northern Pacific and Yellowstone Park. The pul- 
pit was kindly supplied during the eight Sabbaths 
of his absence. The proceeds of the annual fair, 
$175, will be used toward the church debt in- 
curred in making improvements last year. 

BANGOR.—Hammond Street. An interesting fea- 
ture of the service was Rey. D. L. Yale’s helpful 
sermon in the presence of about 75 deaf mutes, with 
Prof. A. 8. Clark of Hartford as interpreter. These 
people were holding a convention in the city, and 
their eager attention to the motions of their preacher 
was watched with intense sympathy by the usual 
audience. 

New Hampshire 

NASHUA.—Pilgrim. During the vacation the 
walls and ceiling of the audience-room were freshly 
decorated and a new carpet laid. Services have 
been resumed, the pastor on first entering the 
church being greeted by the rising of the congrega- 
tion and singing of the well-known hymn, “ Blest be 
the tie that binds.’ Eighty-eight new books have 
been added to the S. 8. library. 

WALPOLE.—Rey. E. A. Keep gave a largely at- 
tended and enjoyable reception to his parishioners 
Aug. 22, the ample parlors of the parsonage having 
been tastefully decorated. The interior of the par- 
sonage has recently been newly painted and pa- 
pered. 

PITTSFIELD.—On a recent Sunday evening a new 
feature was introduced in the use of the stereopti- 
con for a service of song. Colored illustrations for 
well-known hymns and Scripture readings were 
thrown upon canvas, enabling all to participate. 

CHARLESTOWN.—Instead of closing the meeting 
house during the pastor’s vacation, on two Sundays 
the morning service was conducted by women, and 
proved very interesting and acceptable. 

DANBURY.—During the summer a series of meet- 
ings has been held in several outside school dis- 
tricts alternately, and attended by many rarely 
seen in church. 

Vermont 

DANVILLE.—The new house of worship was dedi- 
cated Sept. 2, when it was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. The sermon, by. Dr. A. H. Heath, was a 
strong plea for a Pauling. presentation of gospel 
truth. The historical sketch, by Deacon CU. L. Mor- 
rill, brought out the interesting fact that the church 
was 107 years old, that the first structure was a 
log house 45 x 30, with both roof and floor covered 
with bark. Hence it was always known as “the 
old bark meeting house.’ The new building re- 
places the one burned in 1895. It cost $9,000, is a 
model of its kind and was designed by a former resi- 
dent of the town, Mr. M. J. Morrill of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Miss Frances Willard, president of the 
world’s W. C. T. U., in company with other noted 
temperance workers recently visited the north part 
of the town and with appropriate exercises planted 
a balsam fir as a memorial of her mother who was 
born in this town. 

NEWFANE.—Aug. 22, from a congregation of about 
125, in response to an appeal by Mrs. H. 8. Caswell, 
an offering of $50 for home missions was taken in 
one collection, and this while the people are endeav- 
oring to repair the house. Three years ago it took 
five collections to raise a like amount. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday $60 were raised by private subscrip- 
tion and $100 more in the evening service for a new 
furnace. This is by no means a wealthy community. 

SHOREHAM feels keenly the death of its new pas- 
tor, Rev. Merrill Blanchard. He came two months 
ago from Maynard, Mass., with health more seri- 
ously impaired than he knew, and feeling hopeful 
that it would be restored. He was able to preach 
but three Sabbaths, but the people were becoming 
greatly attached to him. He leaves a wife and six 
children. 

GREENSBORO.—In order that the pastor, Rev. 
C. L. Guild, might enjoy a well-earned vacation, the 
summer campers at Caspian Lake have arranged to 
supply his pulpit for three weeks and presented him 
with $40 and his railroad fare to Greenfield, Mass. 


HALIFAX.—A church was organized Sept. 2, eon- 
sisting of 12 members, and about as many more.are 
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ready to join. There was a Congregational church 
organized in town in 1778, but it died long ago. 
This is anew and promising undertaking. 

WeEsT BRATTLEBORO.—Services have been re- 
sumed in the newly freseoed church building. 
The main room, chapel and ladies’ parlor have been 
tastefully decorated and various minor repairs have 
been made. 

Rhode Island 


ROVIDENCE.—Beneficent. As usual for several 
years this church has held union services with the 
Central Baptists for two months during the summer. 
Dr. Vose has been at Andover part of the time.—— 
Central. Union services have been held with the 
first Baptist. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union 
Seminary preached on the last Sunday of the va- 
cation.—— Union. Drs. H.* A. Stimson, Michael 
Burnham, E. B. Webb and Rey. F. F. Emerson 
have been heard this summer.—Pilgrim. The 
two months of union services with the Roger Wil- 
liams Free Baptist Church closed last Sunday. The 
audienece-room has been newly furnished with in- 
creased and improved electric lights. A large 
chorus choir will lead the music. Rev. Dr. Laurie, 
pastor emeritus, has been able to receive callers all 
summer. 

Rev. J. W. Fobes, pastor at Peacedale, is on a 
vacation trip to the Klondyke regions. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD.—Center. Dr. Wolcott Calkins of 
Newton, Mass., occupied the pulpit Sept. 5.— 
South. Rev. Dr. Parker has returned from Europe 
and preached Se Asylum Hill pulpit was 
occupied by Rev. C. 8. Mills.——Fourth. Com- 
munion was postponed for a week, as the repairs 
were not completed. The church loses one of its 
workers in the death of Deacon Cooke, for 13 years 
superintendent of its Sunday school.—Park. Rev. 
W. W. Ranney preached Sunday.— Windsor Ave- 
nue. Rey. C. H. Ricketts of Somers preached in 
the absence of Rev. H. R. Miles.—Pearl Street. 
After being closed through August, the edifice was 
once more opened with the pastor, Rev. W. DeLoss 
Love, in the pulpit. In the death of Mrs. Caroline S. 
Sykes, at the age of 86, the church loses one of its 
original members. 





PAUCHAUG.—Beautiful weather conduced to bring 
out a large attendance at the 33d annual meeting 
of the New London Conference, which had its birth 
in this church, and, although most of those who 
were influential in forming it have died, the spirit 
and interest are still kept up by the children. The 
sermon was by Rev. S. H. Fellows of Wauregan. 


GLASTONBURY.—Rey. 8S. G. Rankin is confined 
to his room as the result of another severe surgical 
operation. Although 75 years old, there is every 
indication that he will recover. He is considered 
an authority on the Underground Railway, taking a 
most active part in its operation himself, and his 
lectures on the subject are much valued. 


LEBANON.—The chur¢hi is resplendent in a new 
coat of paint, and the grass about it is nicely cut, 
the work having been done by a lady who was the 
first ‘in the place to use a lawn mower, and who is 
interested to have the town take more pride in the 
beautiful broad streets. 


NEWTOWN.—Fifty fresh air children were here 
two weeks in August. They were all present at 
chureh and Sunday school on one of the Sundays, 
and took part in an informal concert, singing singly 
and together and speaking pieces. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


PrRospEctT.—The rebuilt edifice was rededicated 
with all day services Sept. 1, Sec. Ethan Curtis 
preaching the dedicatory sermon. In the evening 
there were discourses by Rev. T. I. James, who is 
supplying temporarily, and Rev. Lewis Williams. 
Large numbersfattended from surrounding towns. 
‘The reorganization is from an old Welsh church 
withgadditions}from? English churches, and its serv- 
ice henceforth will be wholly in English, as it has 
been for some time past. The new organization 
has about 45 members. The entire cost of rebuild- 
ing, including?a small pipe organ, is $2,250. The 
seating capacity is about 250. Mr. H. D. Squire 
has presented an:adjoining lot valued at $150. 
‘The church will unite with Remsen in the support 
of a pastor for the present. There is much enthusi- 
asm. 


IrHAca.—First. 
spent in the Catskills and on the New Jersey coast, 
Rey. W. E. Griffis, D. D., has returned. 
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New Jersey 


VINELAND.—The services are better attended 
than for years. The Sunday school is vigorous and 
the prayer meetings well sustained. The Y. P.S 
C. E. has added several to its active membership 
and 12 or 14 to its associate within the past few 
months. Rey. W. E. Mann is the new pastor. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CLEVELAND.— Denison Avenue, organized by coun- 
cil July 7 and the 22d Congregational church in this 
city, has appointed a building committee to co-oper- 
ate with the committee of the City Missionary Soci- 
ety. The dwelling at present is entirely inadequate 
for the growing work of this youngest of Cleve- 
land’s churches. Rev. C. M. Severance, formerly a 
missionary of the American Board in Japan, is do- 
ing efficient service as pastor and preacher.— 
Euclid Avenue. The women tendered a farewell 


reception, Aug. 31, to Rev. and Mrs. H. B. Newell | 


and Miss Gertrude Cozad, who are about to return 
to the missionary work at Niigata and Kobe, Japan, 
after a year’s vacation, spent chiefly in Cleveland. 
Mrs. Newell and Miss Cozad have been members of 
this chureh since childhood. The reception was 
largely attended. Addresses were made by Rev. 
P. W. Sinks, who has been acting pastor since May 
1, and by Rey. C. W. Hiatt, D.D., who had just 
come to the city to take the pastorate, and who met 
the people of the church for the first time at this 
reception. 


Greetings were presented by the Ladies’ | 
Society, the Sunday school and the C. E. Society, | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


and a generous purse of gold, the gift of friends in | 


the church, was presented with a cordial address 
by Mr. H. Clark Ford. Rey. E. 8. Rothrock of Park 
Church brought the greetings of other Congrega- 
tional churches of the city.——Lakewood has com- 
pleted and paid for the foundation of its new build- 
ing and has let the contract for the superstructure. 
— Grace has been supplied by Mr. C. A. Brand, a 
licentiate, and son of Dr. James Brand of Oberlin. 
TWINSBURG.—The church of Twinsburg and Mace- 
donia celebrated, Aug. 24, the 75th anniversary of 
its organization at Twinsburg. At union services 
on Sunday, in which the Methodist Church partici- 
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pated, the sermon preached at the dedication of the 
present building was read by the pastor, Rev. A. W. 
Swengel, who, during his two years’ pastorate, has 
done much to unify the chureh and increase its spir- 
ituality. The following Tuesday all day and even- 
ing services were held, at each of which old-time 
hymns were sung. Papers were read on The Early 
History of the Church, The Pastors, Deacons, Choir, 
Sunday School, Distinguished Members and Benevo- 
lences. A historical poem by Mrs. Mary Fessenden 
was also read. Macedonia is a flourishing branch 
of the Twinsburg Church, organized by a former 
faithful pastor, Rev. C. H. Lemmon, now of Union 
Church, Cleveland. The annual roll-call was held in 
connection with this anniversary. 


Wisconsin 


MApison.—Rev. E. G. Updike occupied his pulpit 
Aug. , after two months’ rest at Lake Mills. 
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Pure Blood 


Every thought, word and action takes 
vitality from the blood; every nerve, mus- 
cle, bone, organ and tissue depends on the 
blood for its quality and condition. There- 

fore pure blood is 


Good absolutely neces- Strong 
sary to right living 

Health andhealthy bodies. Nerves 
Hood’s Sarsapa- 

rilla is the great blood purifier. Therefore 


itis the great cure for scrofula, salt rheum, 
humors, sores, rheumatism, catarrh, etc.; 
the great nervine, Maples ipo builder, appe- 


tizer, stomach tonic and regulator. 
H d 9 Sarsa- 
OO S parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 
are the only pills to take with 


Hood’s Pills {75.10 Sarsaparilla. 
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OLD FLEMISH. 


We call attention to a few reproductions of old Flemish Cabinet 


work of the 15th century. 


Rare old Monastery chairs, Curule seats, Candle stands, shape 
Sellas, High-armed Dutch 
chairs, and many curious pieces, constructed of Belgian 
Oak in the dark, weather-stained finish of four centuries 


chairs, Tabourets, Winged seats, 


| of service. 


Where color is introduced a covering of old tapestry 
velvet hightens the effect of age, or a cushion of Turkey 
red leather lights up the somber background and intensifies 


| the antique effect by contrast. 


| 
After a vacation of four weeks | 


He has in 


preparation a series of three or four sermons on 
The Works of God and Man in the Sea, and one of | 


great value on the recently discovered Logia, or 
Sayings of Our Lord. 


| 
| 
| 


These pieces are not at all expensive, which explains 


| their rapid sale. 
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—Jack Warburton has been talking and singing 
temperance at Sixth Ward Chapel during the week. 
Sunday evening the chapel was packed. Sunday 
afternoon he addressed the Y. M. C. A. from the 
steps of the capitol. 

WATERTOWN.—The four weeks’ summer school 
was followed by a Bible conference from Aug. 9 to 
16. About 100 attended and a great spiritual 
quickening was manifest. The permanent school, 
designed to train missionaries, evangelists and 
Christian workers, will open in October. 

BLOOMINGTON AND BLAKE’sS PRAIRIE.—Rey. 
R. L. Cheney, a former pastor of these churches, 
has compiled a semi-centennial history of their 
growth from pioneer times. It is a booklet of 114 
pages. 

MILWAUKEE.—Plymouth. Rey. Judson Tits- 
worth has returned from a six weeks’ trip to Eu- 
rope greatly benefited. Most of his time was spent 
on the water. 

THE WEST 
Missouri 

Sr. Louis.—Plymouth. During a part of the sum- 
mer evening services have been held in Chouteau 
Place, a new district somewhat to the north of the 
present church site. There is some thought of mov- 
ing the edifice into this neighborhood. Immanuel. 
Rev. W. N. Bessey has returned from the Pacific 
coast and resumed his work.——Old Orchard. A 
new lot has been secured in the place of the one 
sold last winter and a new edifice is under way. 
The church, whose pulpit has been in the hands of 
supplies since the resignation of Rev. E. I. Bradley, 
is about to secure a new pastor. 

St. JosEPpH.—Tabernacle. The pastor, Rev. Al- 
bert Bushnell, with volunteers from the chureh and 
Y. P. S. C. E., uses a gospel wagon Sunday even- 
ings. Two services are held, one remote from the 
church in some destitute portion of the city, the 
other on a prominent corner near the church. 
From the latter many non-church-goers are at- 
tracted to the regular service, which is held di- 
rectly afterward. The large attendance attests the 
opportunity, while letters and conversations assure 
the pastor that these efforts are fruitful of good. 

KANSAS CiITY.—Olivet. Special services for Chris- 
tian workers for the deepening of the spiritual life 
are being conducted by Evangelist R. L. Layfield, 
for seven years pastor here. 

Minnesota 

Derroit Crry.—This church completed 25 years 
of existence Aug. 12 and a history of the quarter- 
century has been written by Mrs. Jessie C. West 
and printed, with illustrations, in the Detroit Record 
Aug. 20. In vivid language she traces the course of 
the enterprise since the pioneer pastor, Rev. H. N. 
Gates, sent out by the H. M. Society to work on the 
line of the N. P. R. R., alighted, with his wife, in a 
Detroit snowbank and failed to find a boarding 
place nearer than Duluth. Services were begun in 
the kitchen of a dwelling house and continued ina 
hall. Since then the church has had two new build- 
ings, the second of which was completed in 1893. 
Rev. George Michael is the present pastor. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—New Brighton. Rev. T. H. Lewis, 
the pastor, is preaching at Fair Oaks, where interest 
has developed, and has also organized a Sunday 
school at Irondale. A movement has been started 
to secure a parsonage. Thirty-eighth Street. Rev. 
A. P. Lyon has closed his work temporarily and the 
church has been supplied by Rev. D. D. Davies. It 
is not affiliated with any denomination. 

North Dakota 

PERHAM.—Chureh work, which was given up 
about 13 years ago, is about to be resumed. Hap- 
pily, the meeting house has never been sold. Chris- 
tians of various denominations are uniting for a 
Congregational chureh, as the one best suited to 
unite their interests. It is hkely to be the only 
Protestant one in this village of 1,000 people. 

Indian Territory 

VINITA rejoices in the coming of Rev. P. B. Jack- 
son of Little Rock, Ark. The advent of several 
new families, the revival of business and the pros- 
pect of a good school year in Worcester Academy 
promise a brighter future for this outpost. The 
church raises more for its pastor’s salary than ever 
before. 





PACIFIC COAST 
California 


OAKLAND.—Market Street. The pastor, Rev. 
E. 8. Chapman, having secured subscriptions suffi- 
cient for the balance of indebtedness, is about for- 
warding papers claiming the $10,000 promised by 
the C. C. B. 8S. Thus relieved of its financial bur- 
den, the church evinces great promise.——Miss 
Mary McLean, daughter of Dr. J. K. McLean, pres- 
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ident of Pacific Seminary, has just returned from 
Europe, after two years’ study, and is about to as- 
sume duties as instructor in English department of 
Stanford University. 

SANTA Monica has made up to its pastor the 
reduction of $50 in the H. M. appropriation. The 
subject at a recent prayer meeting was Christian 
Finances, and at its close different plans for raising 
the church debt were inaugurated by representa- 
tives of the various departments. 

Washington 

LAKE PARK is the center of a parish more than 
30 miles long. Two new houses of worship are 
greatly needed on this field in order to make the 
work progressive and permanent. The pastor finds 
the people ready to undertake the work of building 
if the C. C. B.S. will aid. 

CowLitz BEND has been greatly quickened as 
the result of special meetings, in which the pastor, 
Rey. A. L. Seward, was assisted by Rey. Samuel 
Greene of the C. S. 8S. and P. S. 

PATAHA has no pastor, but an occasional visit 
from Rev. T. W. Walters or some other neighboring 
minister keeps it hopeful, and the people are inter- 
ested to carry on the work. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES 
Meetings maintained at the Old Ladies’ Home, 
Washington, D.C., by one of the societies have 
given great pleasure to the inmates. 





A Pennsylvania temperance committee makes 
sure of having one member speak at every meeting 
on the bearing of the topic on the matter of tem- 
perance. 
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One Sunday a month the churches of Hopkins” 
ville, Ky., unite in an evening service, which is in 
charge of the Endeavor Societies. A large attend- 
ance and much interest has resulted. 


A number of Endeavorers from Indianapolis vis- 
ited Alaska on their way back from the convention. 
The Indians listened to the reports of the conven- 
tion with interest and provided decorations. 

California has continued its energetic efforts for 
better observance of the Lord’s Day. Petitions for 
the closing of post offices on Sunday and pledges 
against using the bicycle on that day have been 
signed by many. 

The good literature committee of the St. Louis 
Union proposes to help the Sunday schools in choos- 
ing good books for their libraries, and to promote 
the establishment of branches of the public library 
in sections of the city where they are needed, 

On 1,000 of the envelopes used by the cotton 
mills of Union, S. C., for the employés’ wages the 
Endeavorers have had printed a request that all 
eases of need should be immediately reported to 
them, while on another thousand appeared a hearty 
welcome to their meetings. These notices were in 
addition to large posters seattered throughout the 
city. 

The missionary committee of a Cleveland society 
is divided into smaller committees, each of which 
gives special attention to the study of a particular 
field, in some cases entering into correspondence 
with missionaries. Then at times the sub-commit- 
tees report information to the society, giving as 
vivid an account as possible of the conditions and 
life in different countries. 
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The Harvest. 





of health have been sown 


harvest of health has 


by purifying the blood 
AYER’s SARSAPARILLA. 






Healthisaharvest. Ifthe rose 
blooms in the cheek; if the eye is 
clear as the grass-fringed lake ; if 
the voice is honey and the breath 
sweetness,— it is because the seeds 


cultivated. Perfect health simply 
means pure blood. ‘Those whose 


blighted can reap a new harvest 


and 


been 
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Biographical 
REV. J. LESTER WELLS 

rhe First Church, Jersey City, has met with a sor- 
rowful loss in the sudden death of its assistant pas- 
tor, Mr. Wells. He had been out of health for two 
months and had been granted an extra vacation in 
which to recuperate. He died, however, on Sunday, 
Aug. 29, at Stillwater, N. Y., the funeral taking 
place in the old Tabernacle. He was in the prime 
of life and was entirely devoted to his work, which 
was connected chiefly with the Tabernacle and the 
People’s Palace. He endeared himself to many by 
his winsome personal qualities. Before coming to 
the Tabernacle he was for many years the suc- 
cessful pastor of a Presbyterian mission church in 
Newark, N. J 


We are glad to state that we were mistaken 
in recording last week the death of Rev. S. D. 
Horine, formerly of Ogden, Io. He is at pres- 
ent in Ironton, Wis. 





‘Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





BUCKHAM-—TYLER—In St. Johnsbury, Vt., Sept. 2, 
by Rev. H. ©. Reed of Manchester, assisted by Rev. A. 
if. Heath, D. D., Rev. Matthew H. Buckhain, D. D., 
president of the U niversity of Vermont, and Martha 
Tyler, curator of the Fairbanks Museum and daughter 
of the late Rev. Josiah Tyler, D. 

BURRILL—STEVENS-—In the North Con pregational 
Church, Newbury port, Sept. 1, by Rey. C. Mills, as- 
sisted by Rev. G. H. Burrill of Claverack, N. Y., Rev. 
Arthur Sumner Burrill of Conway, N. H., and Jennie 
Sumner Stevens of Newburyport. 

BYERS—BURGESS—In Des Plaines, Ill., Aug. 
William L. Byers and Emma F. Burgess. 

SMALL—HAMLIN~—In Bangor, Me., Aug. 26, by Prof. 
J. 8. Sewall, Rev. Andrew J. Small of Machiasport 
and Jennie @, Hamlin of Bangor. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


31, Rev. 








BARTLETT—In Mie agge Cal., Aug. 14, Rev. Enoch N. 
Bartlett, aged 84 yrs. A graduate of Oberliy College 
and Seminary, he preac hed for some years in Ohio 
until he became i te of Greek at Olivet College. 
He was identified with the early interests of Colorado 
College, but removed to California in 1888. 
years he has been totally blind. 

KIMBALL—Aé the City Hospital, Boston, Sept. 4, of 
typhoid fever, Olive F. Kimball. Miss Kimball was 
a graduate of the Massachusetts General Hospital 
School for Nurses in 1894. A kind, wise and skillful 
nurse, cheerful, patient, unselfish, sympathetic, con- 
scientious, she was “ faithful unto death.’ 

NORRIS—In Des Moines, Io., Aug. 4, Mae? daughter of 

tev. and Mrs, J. 8. Norris, match 22 yr 


CHARLOTTE A. VINTON 


Entered into rest at Princeton, N. J., Aug. 8, Charlotte 
A. Vinton, formerly of Cambridge, Mass. Having made 
in very early life a confession of her love to Christ, she 
adorned to the end of her pilgrimage the doc trine of 
God her Saviour in all things. Her gentleness and 
sweetness of disposition, united with rare refinement 
of character and a highly cultivated mind, made her 
greatly beloved both at home and as a teacher and 
friend. While keenly interested in current literature 
and events, the Bible was her constant companion, and 
much of it, learned in early years, she could repeat from 
memory. She failed gradualiy during the last three 
years, but iff weakness and sickness she patiently en- 
dured her ek age ta as being her Father’s will, though 
often longing to depart and be with Christ. The Lord 
whom she loved led her at the end gently and peacefully 
“into the world of light,” and the face that even amid 
earth’s trials had not known a frown was beautiful in 
death, and seemed still to reflect the joy of the spirit 
when called home. Faithful in life, patient in weakness, 
triumphant in death, and now—* satisfied with his like- 
ness.” 


For ten 
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STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 








MICHIGAN and Downs Union, — 23 | 
Truax Prairie, Wis., — 21 
Dowagi: — 7 Churches with less 
Mic biaan Center, 3 3 _ than three, 14 24 


tals. Genuine only in bottles with buff wrappers. 


Hood’ sgSarsaparilla, the great blood purifier, cures 
| nervousness. 
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Calls 


ey Geo. H., St. Albans, 
pts. 
CALHOUN, Newell M. formerly of © anandaigua, N N. ¥., 
accepts call to Second Ch. -, Winsted, Ct. 
DAVIS, Osear F., Chiltonville, Mass., to presidency of 
Gates C oliege, Neligh, Neb. Acce ts. 
— ISH, I. N., to Clarissa, Minn. 
un work. 
Got TON, Dempster D., recently of Michigan Center 
and N. Leoni, Mic h., to supply at Potterville 
GRINNELL, Eu one 1, formerly of Steamboat Springs, 
Col., to Ny ich D. 
HU GHES, Lewis’ T. ae Eng., to Pawlet, Vt. 
Acce ted, and began work Aug. 1. 
JACKSON, Preston B., Pilgrim Ch., Little Rock, Ark., 
4 Vinita, I.T. Ace epts. 
NAPP, She yard, Jr. Yale Sem., to Southington, Ct. 
Acce rts, to begin Oct. 1. 
MAR Albert A., 


Vt., to Westford. Ac- 


Accepts, and has 


to remain at Pittsville, Wis., an- 
other year. 

PERKS 
wich, Me. Accepts. 

READ, Jas. L,, Medford, OKL., 

ROBINSON, R. Colley 
folk, Va., to First Ch., 

SANDWELL, Geo. H., 
New Britain, Ct., to L jondon, Eng. 

SMITH, Wm. 'R., 


Accepts 


to El Reno. 
Memorial Ch. ( 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Accepts. 





Accepts. 
to remain at Oto, lo., 


Accepts. 
SPRAGUE, Fred, P., Wayland, Mich., to White Cloud. | 


Ace epted, and began Sept. 1. 
STUTSON, Henry 
Winona, Minn. 

THOMAS, Wm. H., 
holm. Accepts. 

TINGL " Geo. W., 
Acce 

WHITE "Levi, Fairmount, Ind., to South Side Ch., 
Sodianntiin Accepts, and has begun work. 

WILSON, Clinton W., First Ch., Ogdensburg, N. Y., to 
Paweatuck Ch, ag. WO esterly, R. 1. and Park Avenue Ch., 
Meadville, Pa. Accepts the latter. 


Accepts, and is at work. 
Hiteman, Io., to union ch., Chis- 


Rodney, Io., to Jewell and Lincoln. 


Ordinations and installations 


BARTLEY, , Wm. T., 0. Salem, N, H., Sept. 1. geen, 
Prof. J. . Chure hill, D. D.; other parts, Prof. 1. 
Ryder, i D., Rev. Messrs. H. B. Putnam, R. P. Gard. 
ner, Ellis Mendell, G. Lawrence. 

HADLEY, Willis A., i Southbridge, Mass., 
coeman, | Rev. Smith Baker, be D.;3 ote 
Messrs. B. Blanchard, J. L. Sewall, 
S. A. RBS 

HOW ARD, Chas. E., 0. p. Wescott and Bargens chs., 
Neb., at latter place, Sept. 1. Sermon, Rev. 8S. I. Han 
ford; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. D. Stewart, Josiah 
Poeton, J. F. Smith. 

STAPLETON, Robt., o. 


Sept. 2. 


varts, Rev. 
3. Forbush, 


Bostwick Lake Ch., ¢ vannon, 
Mich., Aug. 30. Sermon, Rev. D. F. Bradley, D. D. 
cher parts, Rev. Messrs, R. M. Higgins, F. E. York, 

Clarence Finster, W. H. Warren, D1 

WHEELWRIGHT, Joseph, o. p. eee. N. H. 

Sermon, Rev. D.C. Torrey ; other yarts, Rev. 
. Savage, Robt. Ford, A. fillman. 
WOOD, “Marion W., o. Travers City, Mich., Aug. 19, 


, Aug. 25. 
Messrs. 


Resignations 


BLOMQUIST, Chas. F., Fosston and McIntosh, Minn. 
BROWN, Jas. M., Wheatland, Wyo. 

COTTON, Harry A., Graceville, Minn. 

JONES, Robt. G., Stewartville; Minn. 

LATHAM, Ernest R., 5 se Minn. 

ROBINSON, Oliver ., Okl. 

TAY LOR, Chas. L., Baikes Me »morial Ch., Grand Rapids, 


Mich, 
WILKINSON, Wm. A., 
effect in three months. 


Abercrombie, N. D., to take 


peecaggens Organized 


ANTELOPE CREEK, N. D., 22 Aug. 

HALIFAX, Vt., 2 Seo 12 members. 

HEBRON % ? D. ‘northwest of), — June, 14 members. 
PROSPECT, reorganiz o 1 Sept., 45 members. 


Yoked with a, Rev. 


ep 
. James will supply for 
the present. 


Miscellaneous 
CADY, ¢ nanne ey M., for several years a missionary of 
the A. B. F.M. in Japan, and who recently has been 


‘8, Henry Mr recently of Derby, Vt., to Wool- | 


resb.), Nor- | 
Accepts. | 
formerly pastor of First Ch., | 


another year, | 


1,, Chicago Sem., to Second Ch., 


| 
| 
| 





living in Cok Angeles, Cal., has returned with his fam- 
7 to Kyoto, where he has again accepted a position | 
professor in - Doshisha University. | 
J AQ JITH, Chas. Yale Divinity School, is preaching | 
at W allingford, +2, this summer, during the illness of | 
the pastor, Rev. J. s. Tupper. } 
JONES, Hugh W., has closed his work -y Ipswich, 8. D., 
and is ¢ onsidering service at Mecklin 
VIRT, Loyal L., supt. for the C. 8, B. and P. 8S. in 
uorthern California, has removed from Oakland to 
Palo Alto, or account of the health of his aged father. 


< 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 
Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA 


Conf. Tot. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


| 
) . 3; 3g Dexter, 3 5] 
oughere 7 : Hebron, 14 | 
Oakland, FI First, 8 14 SOUTH DAKOTA | 
Market 8 9 18 “ | 
San Diego, ‘First, — 10 Hie foaere, oats 
San _— isco, neous ‘ Redstone. Poet oh 
, VERMONT | 

" . Cabot, 2 4 

NDIAN: 

oars Corinth Center, 3 | 
| Caseyville, Diamond,3 4 Halifax, - 12} 
Solsberry, 1 4 Weston, 3 3 | 
IOWA OTHER CHURCHES | 
Gowrie, 19 19 Atlanta, Go. First, — 4] 
Osage, 11 13 Camden, Me., = 3] 
Primghar, — 10 Griswold, MOC First, 9 9) 
Hallside, Wn., 15 15} 

MASSACHUSETTS Klamath Falls, Ore., — 17 
McCook, Neb., 3 3 

Leverett, > 6 Peoria, ill., U nion, — 4 
Peru, 6 9 Prospect, N. ® — 37) 
Sunderland, 56 5 Quincy, Mass., Nor- | 


folk’ Downs, Park 


Conf., 131; Tot., 357. 


Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 11,156; Tot., 20,489. 








Ponp’s EXTRACT, used by physicians and hospi- | 





PuRE, rich blood feeds the nerves. That is why 
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In the SEPTEMBER 
Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 


| 
| **When Henry Clay Said 
Farewell to the Senate”’ 


(Dlustrated) 


Dwight L. Moody’s 
Bible Class 


Mrs. Bottome’s History of 
The King’s Daughters 


One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 








“Oh My! Oh My! 
What do I Spy?” 


Whitman’s 


CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS 


attract everybody—make those eat 
sweets who never ate before, while 
connoisseurs and candy-wise people 3 
want no others. Sold everywhere. 3 
Ask for them. ; 

WHITMAN'S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE Is perfect 
in flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. Made in- 2 
stantly with boiling water. : 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestnut St., Phila. > 
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ECZEMA 


Most Torturing, Disfiguring, 
Humiliating 

Of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly skin and 
scalp humors is instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curicura Soap, a single applica- 
tion of CuTicura (ointment), the great skin 
cure, and a full dose of CurtcurA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


diticura 


Ki EMEDIES speedily, permanently, and econom- 


ically cure eczema, when all else fails. 
Sold throughout the world. Porter Drve axp Cuem. Corr, 


yt oston # 
— iy Row te to Cure Every Skiu and Blood Humor,” free. 


PIMPLY FACES Purified and Beautified by 


CUTICURA 80OAP. 


AATEC IMEI 
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Education 


—— The next course of Ely Lectures before | 


the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
will be given by Rev. John Henry Barrows, 
D.D., Jan. 31-Feb. 24. 
The Christian Conquests of Asia, and the 


| 
| 
| 


His theme will be | 


lectures, eight in number, will treat of his | 


studies and recent observations in the Orient 
as bearing upon missionary opportunities and 
missionary problems. 


—— Rochester Academy, under the care of | 


the Milwaukee District Convention, has been 


cleared entirely of its debt of nearly $900 | 
by the energy of the trustees during the | 
summer and begins the fourth year of its | 


existence under very favorable circumstances. 
Principal Axtell has been compelled by ill 


health to resign and will be succeeded by | 


Principal Farnham. Mr. Axtell goes to Salt 
Lake City. He is a man of eminent ability 


in his profession and Rochester surrenders | 


him only on compulsion. 


—— The Working Girls’ Vacation Society of | 
New York city has just begun to enjoy the | 


delights of a beautiful home called Hill 


Crest, built at Santa Clara, Franklin County, | 


N. Y., the gift of Mr. George E. Dodge. It is 


built and fitted in such a way that it can be | 


used in winter, as well as in summer, for a 
vacation home for working girls with econ- 
sumption in the curable stages. Many of the 
girls who will enjoy and profit by the life at 
this beneficent institution are the only wage- 
earners in their families. The Working Girls’ 
Vacation Society has seven such homes now 


in different parts of the country, and much | 


money is always needed to carry on the work. 
The office of the society is at 222 West Thirty- 


eighth Street. Miss Edith Bryce is treasurer. | 


Fresh Air Work in “ “the Heart 
of the Commonwealth” 


The City Missionary Society, Worcester, has closed | 
its second and most successful season of fresh air | 


work. Individuals, churches, Sunday schools and 
Young People’s Societies of all denominations and 


from surrounding towns have contributed to the | 
work. Over $713 have been received and expended; | 
210 weeks in the country have been provided for tired | 


mothers and needy children. 


In addition to this the | 


suburban electric road has furnished a free car every | 
Friday, by which 500 children have been given a | 


picnic in the country. The consolidated electric road 
has also provided a free car whenever requested, by 
which over 800 children have had an outing. This 
company also furnished passes which enabled per- 
sons to be taken on outings at any time. The steam- 
boat company at Lake Quinsigamond has given free 


rides to all fresh air subjects. The school yard in | 
one thickly populated section was opened for a | 
playground and proved popular and successful. | 


Kindergarten teachers volunteered assistance and 


business men gave supplies. On pleasant days 100 | 


to 150 children might have been seen playing in the 


heaps of sand, making scrap-books for the hospital | 
or practicing gymnastics, much to the welfare of 


the children and the relief of mothers. 





I answer those who do not believe in prison 
conversions, that if you discredit the genuine- 
ness and sincerity of prison conversions, then 
I have a right to diseredit the genuineness 
and sincerity of church and chapel conver- 
sions also. I believe that God can save, and 
it is not in the goodness of the individual 
saved, not in his capacity, not in his training, 
not in the condition of his brain or head, not 
in anything that has to do with the man that 
walks, that it depends, but it is in the al- 
mighty power of God.—Maud Ballington 
Booth. 





THE victories of Hood’s Sarsaparilla over all 
forms of disease conclusively prove that it is an un- 
equaled blood purifier. It conquers the demon, 
serofula, relieves the itching and burning of salt 
rheum, cures running sores, ulcers, boils, pimples 
and every other form of humor or disease originat- 
ing in impure blood. The cures by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla are cures—absolute, permanent, perfect 
eures. They are based upon its great power to 
purify and enrich the blood. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
BSiMER-BAUMAN 
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, MERELY HAT has been your ex- 


iti ittsburgh, R i 
ae earch perience? That the “just- 
awonie Pittsburgh. 
cexsremm J ncinnett as-good,” 66 sold-for-less-money 
ATLANTIC ) ‘ 
— kinds are the most expensive? 
= > New York. ¥ 
nahi That the best, or standard, in all 
some 7 lines is the cheapest? The best 
SHIPMAN : 

COLLIER) in paints is Pure White Lead and 
MISSOURI 
> St. Louis. ° e ° 
peiacr4a . Linseed Oil. (See list of the 
var =m | Fenuine brands.) 
Cleveland. 
SALEM By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
comme, Mem REEF oar seited shade ray chained. | Pampties fin 
KENTUCKY also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
Louisville. ___ various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York 











Golden yellow. 1. arger and 80 eer than the Chi- 
nese. Finest flower for winter. Mardy, and thrives 
in any window or garden. It blooms very quickly 
after plantin , either in soil, sand, or pebbles and wa- 
ter. May be had in bloom by the Holidays. each bulb 
hemo several spikes, the exquisite beauty and 
ragrance of which will ae everything. We will 
send by mail, postpaid, two large Bulba(and Cat- 
alogue) fer only 10 ets., or 6 Bulbs for 25 cts. 
Or for only 4 40c, 1re will mail all the ‘ollowing 8 





Rare Bulbs and the Mayflower _ ‘or a year: - 


1 Giant Golden Sacred 

1 Black Calla Lily—New, jet Fitsc k, 

1 Queen Lily—Elegant, large Amery ‘lis, 

1 Japanese Doubie Sacred Lil yy 

1 Guernsey ily, or Searlet Spider Lily, 

ay Lily—An exquisite Narcissus 

ie ermuda Buttereup Lily, or Oxalis, 
Celestial Lily, o= atalogue, and the 
LOWER Magazine for a year (64 pages and 
ona an each month devoted to Flowers and Gar. 
dening). Worth $1.50, but for _ = for 40c. 


ea, Elegant- 
Our Fall Catalo ue [ siltasirated. ef all 
Linds of panto and Bu for E iy Planting and 
\v inter Blooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., will 
be mailed FREE to all who apply: Choicest Hya- 
po Tulips, Narcissus, and other -—— ta t greatly 
reduced prices. Write forit atonce. Ad 


UHM LEWIS GHILDS, Floral Park. HY. 


al 





Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. | 
Manufacture bells of ev: — = description, single or chimes, | 

of Copper and Tin. Add 


BLAKE BELL © CO., Boston, Mass. | 


Buckeye | Bell Foundry | 





E.W.V: 
sure Church els & Chines. 
Pure Tone W inster 
Belis. a senders | oy Largest Bell in America, 





Needless; 
Headaches. 


Foul stomach and fermenting 
food cause most headaches. 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


Cleanses, sweetens and strengthens 
the stomach. Rely 
on it and make 
headache impos- 
sible. Endorsed 
by physicians 50 
years. 

soc. and §$r.00 














BLANCARD’S 










lodide of Iron 


Tue Most SuccessFut Remepirs or E 


for ANAEMIA, poo of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTION L WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed ** BLANCARD. £ 
rue Bonaparte, Paris." ALL DRUGGIS sT 


BE. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 


The Congregationalist 
SERVICES 


Have stood the test of actual use in multitudes 
of churches. Hundreds of thousands have been 
sold. They are adapted for all occasions, many 
of them specially suited for SUMMER EVENING 
Services. 














| THREE SERIES. Thirty-three Services. 





Special Qccasions, : 
PILGRIM FATHERS. {; ' 
14. MEMORIAL Day. 
15. CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 
16. NATIONAL SERVICE. 
28. WHITSUNTIDE. 
33. ORDER OF MORNING WORSHIP. 


Eventide and General Worship. 


5. FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6. TRUST IN GOD. 

7. Days or THY YOUTH. 
8. HOUSE oF OUR GOD. 
11. HOMELAND. 


| 12. HUMILITY. 


13. GOD IN NATURE. 
17. “ABIDE WITH US.” 
18. “ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.” 


| 19. “I WILL EXTOL THEE.” 


20. “ GOD BE WITH US FOR THE NIGHT I8 CLOSING.” 
21. “I Am.” 

22. “I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” 

23. “I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 

24. “I AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” 

25. “I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE.” 
26. “I AM THE LIVING ONE.” 

27. THE MASTER AND His DISCIPLEs. 

29. SIMON PETER. 

30. JAMES. 

31. JOHN. 


| 32. PAUL. 


All the above services are compiete WITH MUSIC. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Sample copies 1 cent each. 


Address SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Grateful Lepers 


of the many communications which Queen 
Victoria received at the time of her jubilee 
could any have been more touching and dis- 
tinctive than this which 120 inmates of the 
\lmora Leper Asylum in India sent? 


We, the lepers of the Almora Asylum, 
having heard that our fellow-Christians 
are uniting in presenting an address to 
Iler Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
Empress of India, wish to be allowed to 
join in expressing our gratitude to God 
for having given us such a beneficent sov- 
ereign. Perhaps in no time during the 
history of the world has the sad lot of the 
poor leper been so sympathetically con- 
sidered as during the reign of our beloved 
Queen Empress, whose ears have always 
been open to the cry of the poor and af- 
flicted. We thank God with all our heart 
that he has so long spared her and we 
pray him to continue her reign and make 
it still more prosperous. Weare poor and 
helpless and can do nothing to add to her 
royal magnificence, but we can and do 
pray for her. May our humble prayers 
be accepted. 





Liberty of Thought at Brown 
University 
Following is the letter to President An- 
drews of Brown University, sent with the 
resolution of the trustees requesting him to 
withdraw his resignation. We refer editori- 
ally to this matter elsewhere in this issue: 


To the President of Brown University : 
The corporation of Brown University has 
this day received with the greatest regret 
your resignation as president. It most 
earnestly desires that you will withdraw 
it. It conceives that it was written with- 
out full knowledge of the position of the 
corporation. With the earnest hope that 
a statement to you, bearing the formal 
sanction and approval of the governing , 
body of the eee as a whole, may 
bring us again into hearty accord, the 
corporation desires to assure you that it 
in no way sought the severance of our 
official relations, which, so far as it knows, 
have been most cordial from the time of 
your acceptancy of the presidency of the 
university. 

The pret 4 vote and only hitherto expres- 
sion made by the corporation bearing | 
upon the question at issue was at the last 
June meeting, andtonsisted of the ap- 
pointment of a committee to ‘confer 
with you as to the interests of the uni- 
versity.”” The extent of authority thus | 
given its committee was that of confer- | 
ence, which it fully believed you would | 
unhesitatingly admit was a le itimate | 
and friendly exercise of its privilege, re- | 
lating, in the terms of the vote, to the “‘in- | 
terests of the university,” which you and | 
the corporation have closely at heart. 

It is perfectly true that the vote in| 
question was occasioned by the differing | 
views entertained on the one hand by | 
you and on the other hand by most and | 
probably all of the members of the cor- | 
poration as to the free and unlimited | 
coinage of silver by the United States, so | 
far, at least, as affecting the interests of 
the university, and the fear that your 
views with reference to it, publicly known | 
or expressed, might perhaps in some de- 
gree be assumed to be representative and 
not merely individual. 

It was not in our minds to prescribe the | 
path in which you should tread or to ad- | 
minister to you any official rebuke, or to | 
restrain your freedom of opinion or “ rea- | 
sonable liberty of utterance,” but simply | 
to intimate that it would be the part of | 
wisdom for you to take a less active part | 
in exciting partisan discussions and appl 
your energies more exclusively to the af- 
tairs of the,college. 

Having, as it believes, removed the 
misapprehensions that your individual 
views on this question represent those of | 
the corporation and the university, for 
which misapprehension you are not re- 
sponsible, and which it knows you, too, 
would seek to dispel, the corporation, af | 
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firming its rightful authority to conserve | 


the interests of the university at all times 
by every honorable means, and especially 
desiring to avoid in the conduct of the 
university the imputation, even, of the 
consideration of party questions or of 
the dominance of any class, but that, in 
the language of its charter, ‘in this lib- 
eral and catholic institution all members 
hereof shall enjoy full, free, absolute 
and uninterrupted liberty of conscience,” 
which includes freedom of thought and 
expression, it cannot feel that the diver- 
gance of views upon the “silver question” 
and its effects upon the university be- 
tween you and the members of the cor- 
= is an adequate cause of separation 
etween us, for the corporation is pro- 
foundly appreciative of the great services 
you have rendered to the university and 
of your great sacrifice and love for it. It 
therefore renews its assurances of highest 


respect for _ and expresses the confi- | 


dent hope that you will withdraw your 


resignation. 


What Makes a Church 





There is an immense difference between | 


a congregation and a church. 
not make a church by assembling people 
to hear an eloquent preacher or a good 
choir. A congregation is a flock, an or- 


You can- | 


ganization of unrelated people flocked to- | 


gether at a certain place at a certain time. 


The church is a brotherhood of believers | 


with interests interlocked, with hopes, | 


loves and ambitions all 
Their lives are blended and fused. 


ship. Too many so-called churches are 


only congregations.—Rev. C. E. Jefferson. | 





Do You Feel Irritable? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage, and is 
an invigorating tonic, soothing to the nerves. 


interwoven. | 
They | 
have been melted into one body by wor- | 
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About half the lamp-chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 

All the trouble comes of 
the other half. 

But go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








T’S a delight to use a 

Toilet Soap in which 
you have the utmost con 
fidence. Much time and 
money was spent in per- 
fecting Jersey Cream 
Soap, with the determi- 
nation to produce a Toilet 
Soap that should be fully 
equal in quality to the 
Famous Williams’ Shav- f 
ing Soaps. The result is 
what might be expected: ff 
‘The Perfection of 
Toilet Soap.”’ 


Ask your Druggist for it. 
eA 

Sample Cake, . 2c. 
ea. } 

Full-sizedCake, l5c. 


eA, 
One Dozen Cakes 































| FREE! t.tcsparent 








WINDOW prepaid to any address 
THERMOMETER }f “0? receipt of $2.00. 
| (12 x8 inches) Address Dept. G, 


is carefully packed 
with each» dozen |] THEJ. B. WILLIAMS CO., f 
i cakes of soap. Glastonbury, Conn. | 











the wash-board out of the house. 


They don't 










agree 


—your pocket-book and 

your wash-board. One tries 
4 to keep your money—the 
other wastes it. Youd 
better consult your pocket- 
book, do your washing 
with Pearline, and put 
There's no room or place 


for it with Pearline (,,"%.,), nor for any of its wearing-out, 


tiresome rubbing. You'll be doing your pocket-book a good 


turn, and help toward making it fatter and sleeker, if you'll 
do all your washing and cleaning with Pearline. 


WHOASTNEARANS_ 





* “How to Disinfect,” 
“Sanitas”’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for «is- 
infection in everyday ‘ife 
Book and during cases of infec- 

tious illness, sent free 
Every one having the 
Free care of a house or an in- 

e stitution should have it. 

The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West 55th St., New York City, 





TRAINING OF ATTENDANTS FOR THE SICK. 


The Mass. Emergency and Hygiene Association begins | 
courses in training attendants for convalescent and | 
chronic cases, etc., Oct. 4 and Nov. 1. Fee, $15 for 
nine weeks’ course. Particulars of 

Dr. ANNA G. RICHARDSON, Instructor, 
92 Charles St., Boston, 3 to 5 P. M. 


Subscribers’ Wants 





Wanted, by a Wellesley graduate, whe has had ex 
perience in tutoring, position as tutor, or 12 a private 
school. Gives excellent references. Adi ress 5., Con 
gregationalist office. 


A kindergartner wishes a position as teacher in 
some private family at their home or in seme winter 
resort, or as assistantinaschool. Best refe. ences given. 
Address Box 246, New Bedford, Mass. 


A young lady (desires a position as a kim ergartner’s 
assistant, baby’s attendant, or invalid’s companion, in a 
Christian family. Best of references. Address A. K. C., 
Congregationalist office. 

Board. Best accommodations, with special rates for 


September. Commodious house, broad piazzas over- 
looking beautiful mountain scenery ; good bicycle roads. 


Near seminary buildings for friends of students. Write 
J ° 


forcireular. Box 12. A. J. H., East Northfield. 
Instruction for Children. A lady, with pleasant, 
ample facilities, and who has had much, experience, 
would receiveinto her family for home care and instruc- 
tion two children. Parents making plans for the next 
year please address Miss A. 0., Congregationalist. 
Boston, Mass. 





*¢ Use the means and heaven 
will give you the bless- 
ing.’? Never neglect a 
useful artiele like ... 
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Fall 1897—New Publications 


Among the Holy Places. A Pilgrimage through Palestine. By 
Rey. JAMES KEAN, M.A., D.D. Fully illustrated, gilt top. 
Pp. 388. $1.75. 

A graphic account of travel in the Holy Land, varied by historical reminis- 
cence and personal adventure, making a very readable as well as instructive 
volume 
Benhurst Club, The. By Howr BENNING, author of “ Miss 

Charity’s House,’’ ‘‘One Girl’s Way Out,” ete. Illustrated. 
Pp. 318. $1.25. 
One of this author’s books has been Joaned to fifty-eight families and two 


copies entirely worn out in this way. ‘“ The Benhurst Club” was an organi- | 


zation of working girls. 


5 ae ==>, Bunker Hill Failure, A. By Anna F. 
a atte 


BURNHAM, author of ‘ Fussbudget’s 


j ee ; > oa 
: eS Folks,”’ ‘‘ Lake View Series,’ ete. Tl- 
YY fad Nipts. lustrated. Pp. 290. $1.25. 
itp } 
RT BL NKER HILLY The defeat at Bunker Hill was really a victory, 


and has always been so regarded. The failure of a 
schoolboy to win the prize in the same way was of 
such benefit to him that it was called a Bunker Hill 


nt FAILURE ag 





| 

} 2 oe 

} a ES > 

| CU failure. Good lessons for boys. 

| Called to the Front. By Wiis Boyrp 

ch ALLEN. Pp. 260. Illustrated. $1.25. 

t . een : A sequel to “ A Son of Liberty.” Both these his- 
nid alot Fen torical stories are in the author’s best vein. They 

are based on facts and are full of incident and adven- 

ture, the scenes being laid in the perilous days just preceding and in the begin- 

ning of the American Revolution. They cannot fail to teach lessons of patriotism 

and bravery. 

Castle Daffodil. By MARTHA BuRR BANKS, author of “ Prinee 

Dandelion,” ete. Illustrated. Pp. 209, $1. 

Some little children thought that the secluded 

house across the way, guarded by a high wall and 4 

iron gates, was a sort of castle of which children had 

reason to be afraid. Instead of enemies, however, they 

found that the people there were capital folks. 








Chautauqua Year Book, The. By GRACE L. 
Duncan. Deckeled paper, gilt top, or-, 
namental side. Pp. 370. $1.00, net. ; 

The author is the well-known Chautauquan who has 
compiled * The Chautauqua Calendar” for a number 
of years and which is familiar in thousands of homes. § 
The selections for each day, prepared on the same 
plan as heretofore, are so choice as to deserve the 
more permanent setting here given to them. 
Christian Way, The: Whither it leads and how to go on. By 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D., author of “ Being.a Christian,” 
etc. Pp. 142. 75 cents. 

This admirable little work has been for some time out of print and is now 
reissued in response to numerous demands. Few writers have stated so clearly 
and convincingly the reasonable claims of Christianity as has Dr. Gladden in this 
and his other similar works. 








| 





Common-Sense Christianity. By ALonzo H. Quint, D. D. Small 


8vo. Pp. 224. $1.50. 
Short, breezy, spicy articles, from the pen of one of the foremost Congrega- 
tional writers. : 


Conditions of Success in Preaching without 
Notes. By RICHARD SALTER STORRS, 
D.D. With portrait of author. Pp. 233. $1. 

Three lectures delivered before students of Union 

Theological Seminary. This very valuable work for 

ministers and students, by one who is without doubt 

the finest extempore orator now living, has been for 
some time out of print. It is now reissued with re- 
visions and additions by the author. 


Dan Drummond of the Drummonds. By 
GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. Illustrated. 
Pp. 345. $1.25. 

Dan Drummond had heard it said that none of the 

Drummonds ever did a mean thing. Dan was a boot- 

black, but was ambitious to be truly a Drummond, 


From an old lady he got the motto, “ Pay as you go, 
and don’t forget your manners.” The story tells how 
with that motto he succeeded. 


Deacon’s Week, The, and What Deacon 
Baxter Said. By Rosr TERRY COOKE. 
With twenty pen drawings by H. P. 
Barnes. Ornamental cloth binding. 
Pp. 46. 40 cents. 

These little New England dialect sketches have 
had remarkable popularity. About one hundred 
thousand copies of “ Deacon’s Week” have already 
been sold. The iliustrations add greatly to the in- 
terest of each story, and many who have read 
them will be glad to see them again in this new 
and attractive form. 











Genuine Lady, A. By Mrs. I. T. Tuurston, 
author of ** Ruth Prentice.’’ [lustrated. 
Pp, 289. $1.25. 

The “Genuine Lady” was a student who in a 
young ladies’ school was supposed to be a charity 
scholar, and hence by some ill-bred girls was de 
spised and snubbed. She, however, by her rare 
Christian character was able to live down all hos- 
tility and become a general favorite. 


General Peg Series, The. By Kate W. 
and E. M. HAMILTON. Pp. 64 to 92 
each. The set of six, $2.00. 

The reputation of these writers for little children 
is unsurpassed. Six charming little volumes of 
stories for children, profusely illustrated and attractively bound. 





Helpful Thoughts for Quiet Hours. By SAnAn F. Day. Deckeled 
edge paper, tastefully bound, with gilt top and ornamental side 
die. Pp. 384. $1.75. 

A collection of choice extracts for daily reading, gathered from many sources, 
originally compiled for personal enjoyment and inspiration, but full of help and 
encouragement for all. 


Links of Gold. By Harriet A. CHEEVER, 
author of “ Little Jolliby,” ‘“‘The Res- 
cued Madonna,” “St. Rockwells’ Little ff 
Brother,”’ ete. Illustrated. Pp. 314. $1.25. : 

In this Mrs. Cheever shows how some girls, asso- 
ciated together in raising funds for missionary effort. 

did a great deal of good to others and to themselves Ss 

as well. Just the book for girls. ] 











Maud Brayton. A sequel to “Kings and : 
Cupbearers.”” By Prof.GrorGe Hunt- |f 4 
INGTON, author of ‘‘ Rockanock Stage? 
“*Nakoma,”’ ete. Illustrated. Pp. 400. 
$1.50. 

This sequel to “ Kings and Cupbearers ” continues 
the story of Maud Brayton, who was such a captivat- 
ing character. Professor Huntington’s books are all remarkable for their fine 
literary qualities, skill in picturing odd characters, genuine fun, and ethical 
teaching. 


My Life and Times. By Cyrus HAMLIN, D. D. With portrait and 
illustrations. New edition. Pp. 538. $1.50, 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale says no book since Robinson Crusoe has so inter- 
ested him as this story of a Yankee boy whose varied career as missionary, edu 
cator, inventor, college-builder, preacher and lecturer forms the substance of 
this work. Several large editions have been sold at $2.50. A new edition ata 
reduced price should be even more popular. 


Redmond of the Seventh. By Mrs. FRANK 
Lee. Five illustrations. Gilt top. Pp. 
290. $1.25. 

This story has been considerably extended since it 
appeared in The Youth's Companion. An unusually 
strong and interesting character is Redmond in spite 
of his faults. Like “ Tom Brown of Rugby,” it cannot 
fail to influence boys to be manly and brave. 


Sermons by the Monday Club. On the In- 
ternational Lessons for 1898. Twenty- 
third Series. Pp. 380. $1.25. 

Among the writers represented this year are Dr. A. 

E. Dunning, Dr. Nel jah Boynton, Dr. George M. 

Boynton, Dr. W. E. Barton, Dr. C. A. Dickinson, Prof. 

G. F. Wright, Dr. George R. Leavitt, Dr. W. E. Griffis, 

Rev. C. E. Jefferson, Dr. J. E. Tuttle, and others no less able and scarcely less 

famous. This unique publication is very valuable to teachers as it approaches 

the lesson subject from a different standpoint than the ordinary lesson helps, 
and is full of practical and helpful suggestions for Sunday school workers. 


























Son’s Victory, A. A Story of the Land of the Honey Bee. By 
FANNIE E. NEWBERRY, author of “‘ Brian’s Home,’’ “‘ Wrestler 
of Philippi,’ ‘‘ Comrades,” “‘ Transplanted,’’ ete. Tllustrated. 
Pp. 408. $1.50, 

A story of life in Mormondom. Deseret is the land 
of the honey bee. The story is of thrilling interest, 
and has enough of mystery about it to make its readers 
impatient to know the whole story. There are strains 
of tenderness, too, which are well woven in and which 
add much to the effectiveness of the whole. 


Young Capitalist, The. By Linnie S. Har- 
RIs, author of “‘ Bertha’s Summer Board- 
ers,” etc. Illustrated. Pp. 358. $1.25. 

The Young Capitalist is a philanthropist, who ap- 
plies his religion to "manufacturing. Of course this 
touches, and in the right way, the relations of capital 
to labor. 








